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THANK YOU FOR VOTING US ONE OF THE BEST IN VERMONT! 
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Live Oompah Musik by Der Inseldudler 
I A hug-e selection of local and imported ■ 
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Dress to Impress 


Designs by: 
Nicole Miller 
Parker 
Trina Turk 
BCBG 

Diane von Fustenberg 
and so much more! 
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■ LIBATIONS » BREWERY ' 


Located in Walerbury, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest & best curated selection of cr<tf beer, proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full 
menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


M Including beeis Irom 

Hill Farmstead, Lawson's 
Finest Liquids. The 
TAPS Alchemist "Heady Topper 

and don't forget 
about the beers 
from our very 
own brewery! 


Peak Pop! 

BLUES LEGEND JOHN HAMMOND 
Saturday, September 20, 8:00 pm 

THE GATHERING 

Saturday, November 22, 7:30 pm 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 
prohibitionpig.com 


Peak VT Artists 


TAMMY FLETCHER, Saturday, October 4, 8:00 pm 
WILL PATTON QUARTET 
Saturday, October 11, 8:00 pm 


Wednesday, September 24th 5pm to late 
Kickoff to the upcoming Traditional Diets & 
Health Symposium at Shelburne Farms! 


cultured and fermented treats from Folk 
Food and Flack Family Farms + bone 
marrow, offal and more! 

FARMHOUSETG.com 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


Join us for Peak 
Experiences 


Spruce Peak 


performing 
Arts center 


Peak Family 

LES POULES A COLIN, Saturday, September 27, 7:00 pm 


THE GOLDEN DRAGON ACROBATS, 
Friday, November 28, 3:00 and 7:00 pm 


INFO@FARMHOUSEYC.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


AN IRISH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA Saturday, December 13, 7:00 pm 
Ruckus -A Cirque spectacular, Saturday, December 27, 7:00 pm 


Peak Classics 

PERLMAN MUSIC PROGRAM RESIDENCY 
Chamber and Orchestra Concert I 

Saturday, November 8, 7:30 pm » 


A "HEILIAND" CLASSICAL SOLSTICE 
Saturday, December 20, 7:30 pm 


Chef Joe presents specials reflecting the core 
principles of the Weston A. Price Foundation: 


PERFORMING 

Arts Center 





LEASE IT 


WINTER GEAR ON SALE 


NEW 2015 


PAST SEASON'S GEAR UP TO 70% OFF 

’ 




4 FREE LIFT TICKETS 

3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF $250 OR MORE AT THE AVALANCHE SALE 
PLUS 1 JAY TICKET WITH ANY ROSSIONOL PURCHASE. 

(Some restrictions apply. See store or AlpineShopVT.com for details) 

Bolton Valley JAY * PEAK O 

VevwohE. N«H.-«.lly. VERMONT „JL.. 


SKI & BOARD LEASING 

Kids Packages starting at $99 
Adult Packages starting at $179 

ATTENTION SKI RACERS!! 

Now Complete Race Stock Equipment Leasing 


SMUGGLER? NOTCH 


1 1 84 WILLI STON RD. • S. BURLINGTON • 862-271 4 • M-F 1 0-8 SAT 9-8 SUN 9-7 


MIJI.'N 

SHOP 
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German & Domestic Been 
Kid's & Adult Games 
Local Vendors 


Live Performance* By: 

The Mad Bavarian Brass Band 
Wat/lon Speed 


$12 online pre-purchate, $15 day of. 1 

Includes souvenir stein! 


October 4, 2014 


East Burke, Vermont 

(802) 626-7300 


I SaasmUtoGosiiQasasfefi 

I 

Buy before Oct 13 to yet 
» ' the best deal possible! 

| /MrffiomjcasgSgEQI 

I I 


1% of July, Aufuit & $< 
pan salcr ?o toward* the 
Lyndon State College Scholarship fund! 

| "'•I 

1 Visit SkiBurke.com for more info 
“ & be sure to Like us on facebook! 


SEVEN DAYS 


feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


Pamela Polston & Paula Routly 


Don Eggert, Cathy Reamer, Colby Roberts 



proofreaders Meredith Coeyman. Marisa KeUer 



John Flanigan. Sean Hood. Kevin J. Kelley, 
Rick Klsnnak. Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. Oaiy Miller. 
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EVERYDAY ERROR 

While it might be an everyday occur- 
rence for Russ Weis to see the words 
“every day” misspelled as “everyday,” 
I’m sure he will allow that — as an adjec- 
tive — it cannot be spelled otherwise. 

Now, if only it were nutritionally sound 
to make bacon an everyday indulgence. 

Nelson Caldwell 
BURLINGTON 


BACK TO UNSCHOOL 

In reading “School’s Out Completely" 
[August 27], I found myself concerned. I 
find it difficult to believe that in today’s 
age, or any age, parents would even con- 
template the notion of non-schooling 
their children. As the father quotes, “the 
more freedom and autonomy I allow my 
children to follow their passions and to 
learn on their own terms, the more pas- 
sionate and eager they become.” What is 
this man thinking? How much freedom 
and autonomy does one give to a 9- and 
12-year-old? Sounds as if the parents 
are allowing the children to forage their 
own paths of learning sans exposure to 
outside thoughts or ideas. Are these kids 
given any challenges? 

The more you that you read, the more 
things that you will know. The more that 
you learn, the more places you'll go. — Dr. 

Suzanne Szermer 

WARREN 

TIM NEWCOMB 


DONT FORGET SCIENCE 

The recent cover story on the Vermont 
State Colleges [“College Try,” September 
3] stated, “Johnson State has largely 
cast its lot with arts.” Inclusion of the 
sciences in this statement would have 
more accurately reflected the dynamic 
environment of our learning community. 

JSC is leading the Vermont State 
College system in developing and sus- 
taining a culture of research that focuses 
on the education of our undergraduates 
and promotes the scholarly activity of 
our faculty. Faculty members are en- 
gaged in externally funded research that 
impacts human health, behavior and our 
surrounding ecosystem. Our research 
projects actively engage undergraduates 
at all stages of scientific inquiry, includ- 
ing presentations at national meetings 
and publications. The high quality of sci- 
ence education offered at JSC is clearly 
illustrated by the receipt of a major grant 
from the National Science Foundation 
that provides scholarships and enhanced 
advising for science majors. 

This past summer, over 20 JSC under- 
graduates received paid assistantships to 
Work with faculty on research projects. 
They initiated the JSC Lab Rats, a bi- 
monthly summer research seminar that 
was so successful, it is continuing this 
academic year. 

We have renovated our science fa- 
cilities, and Bentley Hall is a major hub 
of activity on campus. Our teaching 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


laboratories are well equipped, and 
all science faculty members have re- 
search laboratories to carry out their 
projects with ample space for student 
participation. 

Elizabeth Dolci 

JEFFERSONVILLE 

Dolci is chair of Johnson State's 
Department of Environmental 
and Health Sciences. 


PLANNING FOR WHAT? 

[Re “Burlington’s Changing South End 
Looks Way Into its Future,” September 3]: 
I remember with clarity the excitement 
that I felt recently, standing still for a brief 
moment on the opening night of the Art 
Hop. The South End Arts District, fueled 
by SEABA member artists and businesses 
over the past 20-plus years, has emerged 
as one of the most creative and energetic 
arts communities in New England. 

The South End Arts District is an 
outstanding neighborhood and incuba- 
tor space filled with entrepreneurs and 
artists who have scrambled to obtain 
workspaces for fair prices. This area has 
a unique pulse that many organizations 
and cities vie for but rarely achieve. It is 
authentic. 

Unsurprisingly, the South End 
Arts Distinct (SEAD) is viewed from 
the outside as a land of opportunity. 
A major grant was recently landed by 
an organization located outside of the 
SEAD for planning within the SEAD. 
Odd. No crystal ball is required to see 
that this planning effort will result in 
higher rents and the requisite blend of 
bland suburban real estate that already 
occupies too large an area in downtown 
Burlington. Shouldn’t the grant fund- 
ing be channeled in part to SEABA for 
a planning process that would assist the 
organization’s artist and business mem- 
bers in continuing to bring even more 
vitality to the South End? 

Think and act local — head to the 
South End Arts District to experience 
art, innovation and random acts of cre- 
ativity. Afterwards, get involved in pre- 
serving the qualities of the South End 
Arts District that are deeply rooted in 
local involvement and that community 
members cannot afford to lose. 

Sue Higby 


Higby is executive director of 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. 


TINY’ PROBLEM 

It was great to read about the tiny house 
that was built in Montpelier recently for 


the reality-television show “Tiny House 
Nation” [“A Montpelier Design/Build 
Duo Lands a House on TV,” August 20]. 
In a culture that for the most part em- 
phasizes that bigger is better, it’s good 
to see a shift in attitude toward smaller 
and more efficient homes. 

I’m wiring mainly to correct a few 
factual errors in regard to your report- 
ing of the actual construction of the 
home. While Anomal deserve credit for 
being the ones to take on the contractual 
aspects of the project as well as working 
above and beyond the normal call of a 
contractor to design, manage and build 
the project, my company, Steeplechase 
Design/Build, was significantly involved 
from day one, when the Watts first 
called me, until the final reveal of the 
home. Due to the unique circumstances 
of the job and an already busy and com- 
plicated summer unfolding, I passed the 
lead contractor role to Chris [Kiper] and 
Damian [Taylor] while I stayed involved 
in the design, permitting, and mainly 
the on-site build part of the project, 
spending 14-hour days for three weeks 
straight working on the build while put- 
ting just about everything else on hold. 

It’s great to be able to partner with 
such quality folks as Chris and Damian, 
especially on a project such as the Watt 
home, where a unique camaraderie is 
formed. I just hope that in the future 
when a project of this nature happens 
that credit is given where it is deserved. 

Will Schebaum 
MONTPELIER 


CORRECTION 

There were two errors in last 
week’s cover story, “The Trials of 
Vermont Law School." VLS was 
founded in 1972 - not 1978, the 
year the American Bar Association 
gave its approval. John Miller is 
the assistant dean of admissions, 
not the associate director. 


SAY SOMETHING! 




‘"Go Local” Sale 


Sept 26-29 

Were celebrating Vermont 
producers next weekend with 
markdowns on: 

• Artisanal cheeses 

• Vermont-made wines 

• Maple Syrup 

• Other local favorites 

Plus, in-store 
product demos! 

I Ain't Afraid of 
No Ghost 

Bogle’s Phantom is a 
deliciously rich red blend that 
we only get once a year. This 
vintage is elegantly structured, 
with round fruit. Solid, yet not 
overblown. And just $17.99. 

Grate Deal! 

Bertozzi grated Parmigiano 
Reggiano-just 99 cents 
for a 3oz container. 

Matzo Magic 

Streit s Mediterranean 
Matzos have flavor, spice, and 
everything nice (except for 
leavening). 75 cents a box! 

C .IIEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willistou Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Nest to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 


Web & Mobile site: 
wuw.clieesetraders.com 



Don’t miss 

this moment 



SQUID 



Red Square 

6eff in' beaky Wif h if. 


WED 9/17 TENDERBEUJES 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 9/18 STARUNE RHYTHM BOYS 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

FRI 9/19 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 
SQUID PARADE 8PM 
DJCONYAY9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 9/20 DJ RAUL 6PM 

SPECIAL SURPRISE 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON / DJ STAVROS 11PM 
SUN 9/21 ZACH NUGENT i DEVIN NOEL 7PM 
BARON VIDEO 10PM 
MON 9/22 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 

156 church Street, Burli«gf«n 
redsquarevf.co»i . *59-2909 




Earth Waste SEASON 
& Metal SPONSORS: 


COLD R 

SPONSORS: f \ 
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2014 


2014 


IT'S OUR BIRTHDAY! 


20% OFF STOREWIDE SATURDAY SEPT 20TH 
SPECIAL SALE 30% OFF 8-1 1AM ONLY 
THANK YOU FOR 22 YEARS OF LOVE! jj]PP[ 

Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 

eccoelathesboutlque.com | 802.860.2220 L U U 


Family 


o/Four 


1/3 lb Local Angus Beef Burger 
Chicken Albert Sandwich 
Grilled Cheddar Sandwich 
Chicken Fingers and Fries 
S, 13oz Beers and 3 Sodas 

... add a 30% tip & walk out 
for under $50! 

What 'sin your Met? 


NOV 

07 


OCT 


OCT 


OCT 


2014 


paramountlive.org 30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 
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38 church street 

802.868.5126 | dearlucy.com 

mon - wed 10-7, 

thurs-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 
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You’ll be: looking forward to rainy q 

utXTVre crests once you get your » 

HANDS ON A NEW PAIR OF HUNTER 

1 {ffL’//(C'sf\NE HAVE SO MANY // tYcTSTYLES 

1 TO CHOOSE FROM, YOU MIGHT NOT BE n 

ABLE TO PICK JUST ONE! \ 
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www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street • Burlington • 863-4226 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pm, Sun 10am-6pm 


“THE ONLYTHING WE CAN BE SURE 
OF ABOUT THE FUTURE IS THAT IT 
WILL BE ABSOLUTELY FANTASTIC.’’ 

-ARTHUR C. CLARKE, 1964 

This isn't just a prediction or statement — it's a 
guarantee. And it begins with the first-ever, all-elec- 
tric BMW i3, equipped with 1 70 hp and up to 110 
electric mile on a single charge.* In short, welcome 
to a future that’s absolutely fantastic. At least from 
the driver's seat. The BMW 13. Named the 201 4 Best 
Green Car by Kelley Blue Book's KBB.com, 


For special lease and finance offers available through 
BMW Financial Services, visit bmwusa.com. 


The ?lu±oma6ter 

3528 Shelburne Road 985-8411 bmwusa.com 


09 . 22.14 

09 . 27.14 
2014 


FOR TICKETS & FULL EVEN 

IQ Vermont 


29th is 

nal 

Coffee Day! 

We’re Offering... 


Karma Bird House Incubate 
5;3D-7pm 

9.25 THURSDAY 

Film & Director Talk From Nothing, Something 
6:30pm 




SUNDAY 21 

Taste Test ' - ; / . ■ 

Forget che protein bars'ancl sports, drinks; Cyclists ■ . 
at'the Tour de Farms refuel with garden-fresh fare 
and locally produced, beverages. Riders set "their . 
own pace and pedal up to 30 miles on rural routes 
through the' cKamplaln Valley, along which area'. . 
farms offer samples of the harvest. The scenery's 


WEDNESDAY 24 

Open Water 

In 1999, Tori Murden McClure rowed across the 
Atlantic Ocean solo, becoming the first woman and 
the first American to complete such a feat. At sea 
for 81 days, the tireless explorer traveled more than 
3.000 miles, a journey she captures on the page in 
her celebrated memoir, A Pearl In the Storm. 
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I SUNDAY 21 

Block Party 

Every Sunday in Bogota and other"/-;'. 
Colombian cities, select streets , 

close to traffic. Known as clclovias, 

' or cycleways, this decades-old - jj: 

practice brings bicyclists, runners , ,’Z 
.performers and others into a shared" 
-public space Inspired by its South _ -' 
I American counterpart. Open Streets, 1 .! 
BTV features three miles of vehide- 
Ifree roadways, ideal for biking, walk- .. 
ing. dancing, art, music and more. A 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 


THURSDAY 18-SATURDAY 20 

Together Again 

Christal Brown and Paul Besaw revisit their roots 
in NC Dances VT. Dance instructors at Middlebury 
College and the University of Vermont, respec- 
tively, they honed their skills under Jan Van Dyke 
at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
Reuniting with their former teacher and her 
company, the established performers present solo 
and group works reflective of their unique artistic 
approaches. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGES 52. 54 AND 56 


SATURDAY 20 

Timeless Talent 


John Hammond Is a living legend. Celebrating 
SO years onstage, the Gramfny Award winner and 
Blues Hall of Fame inductee has more than 30 
albums to his name. An alum of Greenwich Village's 
famed music scene of the 1960s, the bluesman 
masterfully melds voice, harmonica and acoustic 
guitar at Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. 


ONGOING 

Chosen Ones 



FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHE1NTZ 



Customized 

Facials 



Using Professional Products 
from your Favorite Lines: 
SkinCeuticals • Tata Harper 
Darphin • Jurlique • Murad 


Available at: 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally fiwned ~ Locally Operated 



Power(less) Grab 


V ermont’s campaign for lieuten- 
ant governor has been billed as 
the hottest race of this admit- 
tedly cool election cycle. But 
does anybody really care who holds the 
largely ceremonial post? 

"The reality is the office of the lieu- 
tenant governor has virtually no power," 
admits incumbent Lt. Gov. phil scott, a 
Middlesex Republican who’s served as 
number two for nearly four years. “I had 
more power as a senator.” 

The LG's formal responsibilities are 
few and far between: He or she presides 
over the Senate, breaks its tie votes, helps 
make committee assignments and, most 
importantly, stays alive in case the gover- 

“But," Scott adds, “If you know how 
to work with people, there are still many 
things you can accomplish.” 

Exactly what he’s accomplished and 
whether his Progressive/Democratic chal- 
lenger, former Burlington state represen- 
tative dean corren, would do more are the 
questions of the campaign. 

"I think the people aren’t getting their 
money’s worth out of their office,” Corren 
says of the $62,000-a-year, part-time gig. “I 
think he could be doing a lot more to help 
address [Vermont’s] serious challenges. If 
I’m elected, people will see a much more 
active lieutenant governor." 

Corren's hardly the first to make that 

Nearly every two years since Republican 
Brian dubie snagged the post for his party 
in 2002, an up-and-coming Democrat — 

from PETER SHUMLIN to MATT DUNNE to STEVE 

Howard to Cassandra gekas — has prom- 
ised to do more. But so far, voters haven’t 
been convinced. 

“I wanted to talk about transform- 
ing that office into a bastion of action on 
behalf of the poor and on behalf of workers 
and middle-class families,” says Howard, 
a former state representative who ran 
against Scott in 2010 and now heads the 
Vermont State Employees Association. 
“But I could have run naked down Church 
Street, and nobody would've cared." 

This time, Howard concedes, might be 
different. 

“It’s the only game in town, so it is 
going to get attention,” he says. “The press 
is going to want to make it a race because 
there are no other races in town.” 

See: this column. 

So what, exactly, has Scott done with 
the office? 

Other than performing his constitu- 
tional duties, the incumbent struggles 
to articulate specific accomplishments, 
though he says he’s helped out in crises 


— for instance, when Tropical Storm 
Irene inundated the state three years ago 

— and has been “able to open doors and 
create dialogue.” His real strengths, such 
as “bringing people together and trying 
to find solutions to some of the issues,” 
don’t lend themselves to campaign talking 
points, he maintains. 

“There are a whole host of things that 
happen on a day-to-day basis that I don't 
go out and hold a press conference on," he 

Perhaps the most visible feature of 
Scott’s tenure is what he calls his “Vermont 
Everyday Jobs Tour,” in which he spends 
a day working at a grocery store, country 
club or fuel delivery company. Scott says 
his days pitching in at Kingdom Creamery, 
Porter Hospital and a St. Albans apiaiy 
have provided important intel about how 
to make government work better for 
businesses. 


1HE PRESS IS GOING 10 
WANT TO MAKE IT A RACE 
BECAUSETHEREARE 
NO OTHER RACES 
IN TOWN. 

STEVE HOWARD 


“I wouldn’t have ever gotten to know 
those folks," he says. “And now they feel 
they can call me.” 

But the way Corren sees it, “It’s a stunt. 
It’s self-promotion. It doesn’t benefit 
Vermont" 

That’s not the challenger’s only beef. 
He says Scott has failed to contribute to 
Vermont’s ongoing health care reforms, 
“doing nothing but spreading uncertainty." 

Rather than providing a voice of “bal- 
ance,” as Scott describes his position, 
Corren says the incumbent is “providing a 
voice of ‘no.’” 

Even in his official responsibili- 
ties, Corren says, Scott is lacking. As a 
member of the Senate’s three-member 
Committee on Committees, the LG 
plays a role in picking committee chairs. 
Corren blames him for appointing Sen. 
bob hartwell (D-Bennington) — who 
has said he's skeptical that humans are to 
blame for climate change — to head the 
Senate Committee on Natural Resources 
and Energy. 

“There would not be a climate-change 
denier sitting as chair of natural resources," 


Corren says. “That’s a wholly unacceptable 
situation.” 

Counters Scott, “I’m sure he realizes 
there are two Democrats on the Committee 
on Committees. So when he's pointing a 
finger at me, he’s pointing a finger at all 

For the record: Those two Dems, Sen. 
john Campbell (D-Windsor) and Sen. dick 
mazza (D-Grand Isle) have endorsed Scott. 

So what would Corren do that Scott 
isn’t doing? 

“I'd be meeting with members of the 
public. I’d be going around the state, talk- 
ing about health care. Also, meeting with 
employers, really chronicling the needs of 
small, growing businesses,” he says. 

And in the Senate, he adds, “I would 
be involved in a wide range of legislation. 
I would have positions and I would be 
involved in the process. It would not be 
hands-off at all.” 

What does Scott think of his challenger? 

“I don’t know him all that well. He 
seems very aggressive and — we’ll see. I’ve 
been warned by many that he's going to get 
very negative,” the LG says. “And I keep 
saying, ‘I’m not going to go there.’ It’s just 
not worth it to me. I'm just going to be me 
and let my 14 years of public service speak 
for itself." 

Nothingburger King 

Nearly a year after Vermont Health 
Connect went live, Gov. Shumlin suffered 
yet another setback Tuesday in his attempt 
to make the federally mandated health 
insurance exchange work as advertised. 

This time, he announced at a hastily 
scheduled morning press conference in 
Winooski, the site will go dark — perhaps 
for weeks — while a new contractor works 
to fix the thing before open enrollment 
begins in November. 

"I’m focused on that goal like a laser,” 
the gov said. 

Of course, Shumlin’s been saying 
much the same since his administration 
revealed last September that elements of 
the website wouldn’t roll out as planned. 
His laser, it seems, might also need to go 
to the shop. 

With precisely seven weeks until 
Election Day, Tuesday's announcement 
could hardly have come at a worse time. It’s 
the latest bomb to drop at the governor's 
beleaguered Agency of Human Services. 

Five weeks ago, Shumlin fired the agen- 
cy’s secretary, doug racine, in the messiest 
personnel move of the governor’s tenure. 
Two weeks ago, the commissioner of 
AHS’s troubled Department for Children 
and Families, dave yacovone, stepped 


= GOTATIPFORPAUL7PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


down — though both he and the governor 
insisted the departure was voluntary. 

And at Tuesday’s press confer- 
ence, Shumlin effectively sidelined the 
man responsible for Vermont Health 
Connect's rollout: Department of 
Vermont Health Access Commissioner 
mark larson. For months, 

Larson has reported 

LAWRENCE MILLER, the gOV’S 

all-purpose fix-it man. Now, 

Miller will formally run the 
show, while Larson tends to 
the rest of the department's business — 
whatever that is. 

The turmoil at AHS is like manna from 
heaven for the Vermont Republican Party. 
Only problem is, the state GOP doesn’t 
have a real gubernatorial challenger. It 
has scott milne, easily the least impressive 
major part)' nominee in recent Vermont 
history. 

Ever since he signaled interest in the 
race while traveling in North Africa, the 
Pomfret developer and travel agency 
prez has consistently underwhelmed. His 
fundraising is anemic, his policy propos- 
als are MIA, his debate performance has 
been mediocre and his media strategy is 
nonexistent 

On Monday, he added another prob- 
lem to the list: As the Burlington Free 
Press' nancy remsen first reported, cam- 
paign manager brent burns, a former 
executive director of the Vermont GOP, 
has left Team Milne, citing personal 
reasons. 

“I’ve been working high-stress jobs 
for a long time. Sometimes you realize 
you’re not performing at your best and 
you need to make a change," Burns told 
Seven Days. “I really do believe we have a 
good team in place, and I think Scott has 
a good shot." 

At Saturday’s gubernatorial debate at 
the Tunbridge World's Fair, Milne strug- 
gled to answer even the most predictable 
of questions, such as: what changes he’d 
institute at DCF to protect vulnerable 
children and how he’d keep young people 
from leaving the state. 

To the former, Milne said he's “not an 
expert on this,” and to the latter, he me- 
andered on about how his own kids had 
come home to work on his campaign and 
how defeating Shumlin would send a mes- 
sage to someone about something. (Urgent 
Memo to 24-Year-Old Vermonter Living 
in Brooklyn: Shumlin’s gone! It’s safe to 

Milne’s insistence that he’d soon re- 
lease his long-awaited health care reform 
proposal and a plan to address rising prop- 
erty taxes presented Libertarian candidate 
dan feuciano with the opportunity to land 
the hit of the debate: 

“[Shumlin] just criticized Scott for 
not having details on his platform, and 
yet we don’t have any ideas about how 
this single-payer health care system is 
going to be funded and what it’s going 


to look like," Feliciano said, referring 
to Shumlin's signature policy initiative. 
“So I’m wondering right now what’s 
going to come first: Scott Milne’s plat- 
form or the health care budget finance 

Shumlin himself cracked a smile at 
the remark — and he should. 
With Feliciano outperform- 
ing Milne at every turn, the 
two are sure to split the anti- 
Shumlin vote. Recognizing 
the opportunity, the governor 
has taken to name-dropping Feliciano as if 
the Libertarian is his running mate. 

In a sense, he is. 

Shumlin shouldn’t get too cocky, 
though. Two recent polls showed 
his lead slimmer than expected. A 
Rasmussen Reports automated poll con- 
ducted last month had Shumlin ahead 
by just 12 percentage points, while 
a subsequent New York Times/ CBS/ 
YouGov online survey had him leading 
by 11. To be sure, both polls had their 
methodological failings — omitting 
Feliciano, for one thing — but, together, 
they send an unmistakable message: A 
majority of Vermonters would favor a 
governor who isn't Shumlin. 

If only they had a better choice. 

Media Note 

As we reported last April, the corporate 
overlord of three Vermont newspapers 
— the Brattleboro Reformer, Bennington 
Banner and Manchester Journal — has 
fallen on tough times. Back then, New 
York-based Digital First Media had just 
scrapped its vaunted digital content 
center, dubbed Project Thunderdome, and 
laid off 50 employees. 

Industry analysts predicted DFM’s 
hedge fund owner was preparing to sell 
off its papers, but the publisher of the 
company’s Vermont publications said: 

"Everything you hear about struggles is 
hearsay,” ed woods told Seven Days at the 
time. “There is absolutely no truth to any 
spinoff.” 

Sure enough, DFM put 51 newspaper 
buildings up for sale last month, including 
the Reformer, Banner and Journal offices. 
And on Friday, it announced it was open 
to selling any and all of its 76 dailies and 
160 weeklies. 

What does this mean for the news- 
papers of southern Vermont? Editors 
of the Banner and Reformer, for which 
I used to work, deferred to Woods for 
comment, but Woods did not respond. 

Hopefully he'll get back to any inter- 
ested buyers. © 
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Mental Health Crisis Team Failed 
to Assist Cops in Eden Suicide 


BY MARK DAVIS 

I t was the kind of scenario that has 
preoccupied mental health experts 
and policy makers in Vermont in 
recent years: On Sunday, September 
7, state police found themselves at a log 
cabin ofF a dirt road in Eden with a man 
threatening suicide and holding a knife. 

On several prior occasions, Vermont 
officers have killed distraught, armed 
individuals whom they had been sum- 
moned to help. In response, they’ve been 
criticized, mandated to undergo mental 
health training and instructed to call 
counselors to crisis scenes. The Vermont 
Department of Mental Health has funded 
10 mobile mental health crisis teams to 
help police anywhere, anytime. 

Law enforcement apparently followed 
the proper protocol in Eden: Dispatchers 
quickly called for the Lamoille County 
Mobile Crisis Team, an arm of the county 
mental health agency, to 
assist police. 

But for reasons they 
refuse to explain, the 
crisis team, based 20 
minutes away in Morrisville, declined to 
come. Instead, they offered to meet of- 
ficers at Copley Hospital, presumably to 
help 24-year-oid Sean Francalangia after 
police had subdued and brought him in. 

But that never happened. Troopers 
failed to talk down Francalangia, who 
stabbed himself repeatedly with a knife, 
even after he was shot with a Taser. By 
the time officers were finally able to pry 
the blade away, it was too late. 

“It was a horrible event for everyone," 
Vermont State Police Major Walter 
Goodell said. 

Lamoille County Mental Health 
Services Executive Director Savi Van 
Sluytman declined to answer questions 
about the incident, referring inquiries 
to director of behavioral health Michael 
Hartman. 

Hartman would not explain why 
his counselors did not respond to the 
scene. He invoked HIPPA, the federal 
patient privacy law, and said his agency’s 
practice is to withhold comment about 
specific incidents. 

But others say the team’s lack of re- 
sponsiveness defies its central mission. 

“That is certainly not the intention of 
our initiatives — they’re all about having 
the 24/7 ability to respond to scenes,” 
said Rep. Anne Donahue (R-Northfield), 
who spearheaded the creation of the 
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crisis teams. “The idea is having them 
standing right by, helping police, talking 
to police — that’s what we've been work- 
ing towards. That kind of involvement is 
really critical when you’re dealing with 
that kind of emergency. There have been 
so many incidents where the question 
has been, ‘Why didn’t police call the 
mental health crisis folks?' Police did 
the right thing. They reached out and 
got a response that said, in effect, ‘We’re 
not coming.' Meeting in the emergency 
room, that’s not right, in terms of what 
we know can make a difference.” 

Hartman stressed that his counselors 
have good working relationships with 
police and routinely visit scenes when 
summoned. 

“It's been really successful here," 
Hartman said. “The cooperation has 
been super. We hand off to each other.” 

Last week, Francalangia's father de- 
clined to discuss his son's death in detail, 
but said police officers tried to help the 
young man in his final moments. “The 
police that were here did everything they 
could,” Eric Francalangia said. 

When asked about the lack of a re- 
sponse from the crisis team, he said, “You 
bring up a point that merits discussion.” 

He declined further comment. 
His son’s obituary says that Sean 


Francalangia “did everything he could to 
try to fix himself. Sadly, he lost an impos- 
sible battle.” 

Vermont, like the rest of the country, 
has in recent years started devoting more 
resources to treating mentally ill people 
in the community — in part to cut hos- 

Other factors accelerated the push 
here. Tropical Storm Irene flooded 
the state hospital in 2011, limiting the 
number of beds for psychiatric patients. 
And headline-grabbing incidents in 
which police killed mentally ill people — 
including a paranoid schizophrenic with 
a gun in the Corinth woods in 2006, an 
unarmed man suffering from seizure dis- 
order shot by a Taser in Thetford in 2012, 
and a shovel-wielding man who suffered 
from delusions in Burlington in 2013 — 
led to funding for crisis counselors to 
help police resolve situations without 
using force. 

Vermont's 10 designated mental 
health agencies receive $8.5 million a 
year for emergency services, including 
mobile crisis teams. 

Lamoille County Mental Health 
Services launched its mobile crisis team 
in 2013 with more than $280,000 from 
the Department of Mental Heath. In its 
most recent annual report, the agency 
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said it had six full-time members of the Morrisville, where he was pronounced 
team, which provides round-the-clock dead. 

coverage and often responds to simulta- Donahue sits on a legislative advisor)' 

neous crises. The agency said those staff- committee that oversees mental health 
mg levels allow it to provide “excellent policy. She said it should examine what 
crisis response” and “prevent pending happened in Eden. “I have a significant 


crises from escalating.” 

Its brochure reads: 
“Some crisis teams in the 
past have seen people 
only in the office or in the 
community emergency 
room. With the devel- 
opment of our Mobile 
Crisis Team, we have the 
capacity to see people in 
their homes, in the com- 
munity or almost any 
other site deemed useful 
and necessary." 

That's how it works 
in Rutland, according 
to Mike O’Brien, who 
runs that county's 
crisis team. Thanks to 
an $85,000 increase in 
funding this year, his 
group responds to calls 
from family members, 
businesses or police 
who are managing 
mental health crises. 

When the call 
comes, he said, they 
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“To me it’s a dream come t 
wanted to do mobile crisis for a very long 0 ff ensU ed, and mental 
time. We have been so underfunded that an J po ij ce negotiators 
we had to talk to everybody in the ER.” 

AJ Ruben, attorney for Disability 
Rights Vermont, said he has heard of 
some difficult situations in which a 
mobile crisis counselor was already with 
a patient at a hospital when he or she 
was called to a new crisis — and opted 
to stay put 

O’Brien instructs workers otherwise. 

“I told my staff, if you're seeing someone 
in the ER, you must leave that person,” 

O’Brien said. “They're safe. Someone in 
the community might not be safe.” 

It was apparent to police from the 
initial 911 call that Francalangia was in 
jeopardy; he was threatening suicide 

Once inside the home, officers talked 
to family members and took positions 
out of direct view of the bathroom in 
which Francalangia had locked himself. 

Eventually, he walked out of the bath- 
room with a stab wound to his neck and 
the knife still in his hand. 

Francalangia continued to stab him- 
self. Troopers wrestled with him and 
eventually were able to break the knife 
blade away from the handle. By then, 
an ambulance had been summoned. It 
took Francalangia to Copley Hospital in 


concern about the degree 
to which the Department 
of Mental Health is doing 
good oversight over the 
programs that it is fund- 
ing,” Donahue said. 

Major Goodell de- 
clined to discuss Lamoille 
County Mental Health’s 
response to Eden in 
detail, but stressed that 
his agency takes great 
care in deciding whether 
to summon counselors 
for help. Two lieu- 
tenant-level com- 
manders are on 
call at all times to 
direct decisions at 
dangerous scenes, 
he said. 

Still, situations 
aren’t always 
resolved peace- 
fully. In Duxbury 
last month, a man 
fired a gunshot 
from his home 
in the direction of a trooper who had 
been summoned to the house. A stand- 
; workers 
called to 

:, but were unable to talk the 
man into surrendering: He committed 
suicide. 

Police will not bring crisis counselors, 
who are unarmed and not in uniform, 
directly into contact with a potentially 
violent person. But even if counselors 
have to wait at the edge of a security 
perimeter, they can advise troopers, ac- 
cording to Goodell. 

O'Brien said his counselors are told 
to get as close to the scene as police of- 
ficers deem safe. 

“That could be sitting in a car with 
police where they are negotiating, or 
providing them with information and 
support,” O'Brien said. “I would hope 
none of my staff would say, ‘I’ll meet you 
at the hospital.’ There might not have 
been anything the crisis counselor could 
have done. But you don’t know that.” ® 


ANNE DONAHUE 


The Vermont Suicide Prevention Center 
has a new website with hotlines, tips and 
information about preventing suicides. 
Visit vtspc.org. 


Contact: mark@se\’endaysvt.cc 
1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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local matters 


Climate ‘Conversation’ in Middlebury 
Preps Activists for Manhattan March 



O rganizers expect more than 
1,000 Vermonters to join 
100,000 marchers on Sunday, 
September 21, in what’s being 
billed as the biggest-ever action on cli- 
mate change. Traveling to New York City 
by bus, train, van and even bike, members 
of the Green Mountain contingent will 
troop through midtown Manhattan two 
days prior to a global climate summit at 
United Nations headquarters. 

In keeping with its green ethos, 
Vermont has long been a hotbed for agi- 
tation focused on global warming. It was 
25 years ago that Bill McKibben, now a 
Middlebury College scholar, wrote The 
End of Nature, the first book on climate 
change aimed at a general audience. In 
2006, McKibben led a five-day walk 
from Ripton to Burlington that helped 
spread awareness in Vermont and 
beyond about the escalating threat to the 
planet from greenhouse gases produced 
by burning fossil fuels. 

The 53-year-old author-activist- 
academic was at it again last week, 
warning a standing-room audience at 
St. Stephen’s Church in Middlebury that 
“we’re running out of time" to prevent 
climate-change catastrophes. McKibben 
noted that carbon dioxide readings for 
Earth’s atmosphere rose last year by 2.9 
parts per million, which he termed “a 
truly dire accelerated figure.” The jump 
brought the C02 load to nearly 400 
parts per million — as compared to the 
350 ppm that climate scientists regard as 
a safe level. Referencing that benchmark 
number, McKibben chose “350.org” as 
the name for the movement advocat- 
ing a transition away from dirty energy 
sources. 

In anticipation of the upcoming 
march, “Students were asking for a 
roundup of the latest climate news and 
politics,” McKibben explained ii 
release announcing the 
“Climate Conversation” 
event, which also served 
as a recruiting and orga- 
nizing initiative for the 
demonstration in New York next week- 
end. “We decided we wanted to involve 
the whole community, since so many 
local questions, like the gas pipeline, 
involve the evolving science of climate.” 

McKibben was referring to the 
Vermont Gas Systems pipeline extension 


People's Climate Mobilization 


peoplesclimatemarch.org 


planned for Addison 
County. It's supported 
by major local busi- 

Middlebury College, 
and opposed by climate activists who 
argue that the world cannot safely 
accommodate additional fossil-fuel 
facilities. 

The latest U.N. report on climate 
change warns that Earth’s surface 
temperature is likely to rise in coming 


decades by more than 2 degrees Celsius 
— or 3.6 degrees Fahrenheit. Such an in- 
crease could have severe consequences 
for the global environment, Middlebury 
College physicist Rich Wolfson warned 
at St. Stephen’s. The Arctic Ocean is ex- 
pected to lose all of its ice for part of the 
year, Wolfson noted, hoisting and theat- 
rically dropping the 2,000-page report 
by the U.N. Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change. “The oceans are 
continuing to acidify," threatening sea 


creatures and coral, Wolfson said, para- 
phrasing the U.N. report. It also predicts 
droughts will become more frequent in 
some regions even as precipitation in- 

A University of Vermont study issued 
on September 12 localizes the projected 
impacts of these global climate trends. 
The Lake Champlain basin will grow 
hotter and hotter as the century pro- 
gresses, according to the forecast offered 
by UVM engineering graduate student 
Justin Guilbert, with support from plant 
biolog)' professor Brian Beckage. 

Average temperatures will climb 
more than 8 degrees Fahrenheit by the 
end of the 21st century, with Burlington 
sweating through at least 10 additional 
days of 90-degree-plus heat by 2100, pre- 
dicts the study, published in the Journal 
of Applied Meteorology and Climatology. 
It foresees that annual snowfall totals at 
six studied ski resorts will decrease by 
about half over the next 85 years. 

Some climate projections, however, 
are fraught with uncertainties, Wolfson 
cautioned in his talk at St. Stephen’s. And 
Guilbert and Beckage both acknowl- 
edged in interviews that their 85-year 
forecast for the Lake Champlain basin 
should not be regarded as definitive. 
“There’s a fair amount of uncertainty 
in this, especially when taking global 
models down to the regional level,” 
Beckage said. 

In making the case for actions to 
address climate change, it’s important 
not to be “alarmist,” Wolfson told the 
Middlebury audience. There’s no firm 
evidence linking extreme weather 
events such as Hurricane Sandy to 
changes in the atmosphere wrought by 
human activities, he said. And despite 
the heating of the planet, it’s not clear 
that Antarctica’s ice sheet is actually 
losing ice mass, Wolfson added. The in- 
creased precipitation projected in some 
climate-change models may be adding 
enough snow to Antarctica’s icepack to 
offset what’s being lost to melting, he 

“Much of what we know is rock- 
solid,” Wolfson commented in a follow- 
up interview. “But there are areas where 
we’re not so sure. It’s more subtle than 
climate activists make it out to be.” 

Complicating the issue — and per- 
plexing many climate scientists — is the 
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ture increases 
measured during 
the past IS years. 

Climate-change 
deniers have 
seized upon this so 
called hiatus in global 
warming as proof that 
the recorded rise in atm 
spheric greenhouse gases 
will not trigger the effects 
feared by climate-change 
affirmers. 

Wolfson accepts that 
the hiatus is real. He 
suggests that the global 
temperature increase 
has decelerated in part 
because of a cyclical drop 
in the energy output of 
the sun. "We've been in a 
phase where the natural 
variability of climate is 
downward,” Wolfson says. 

But IS years is too brief 
a period, in climate terms, 
to draw conclusions con- 
tradictory to the mass of 
evidence showing that Earth is warm- 
ing, he adds. 

"We're always going to have science 
that tells us different things about cli- 
mate,” says Maeve McBride, a leader of 
350 Vermont, who’s helping plot logis- 
tics for the march. And it doesn’t much 
matter to McBride if climate change 
occurs more slowly and less calami- 
tously than some analysts suggest. 

“There are lots of reasons for 


INVOLVE THE 
EVOLVING 
SCIENCE OF 
CLIMATE. 

BILL MCKIBBEN 


Marjeela 
Basij-Rasikh, 
a Middlebury 
College student 
from Afghanistan, 
noted at the St. 
Stephen's meet- 
ing that incessant 
warfare in her country 
befogs its environmental 
devastation. She pointed 
to worsening air pollu- 
tion, diminishing supplies 
of clean water and a rapid 
rate of deforestation that 
are being ignored by a 
government preoccupied 
with other existential 

McKibben i 
Basij-Rasikh 
the young, n 
activists who 
coloring the • 
of the climate-change 
movement, even in 
Vermont. It no longer 
consists largely of “pale, 
stale males,” McKibben 
said. And Sunday’s climate march will 
illustrate this new degree of diversity, 
he predicted. 

Middlebury physicist Wolfson won’t 
be marching, nor will UVM climate 
seers Guilbert and Beckage. 

But Dave Coppock, a 59-year-old 
carpenter, plans to join the demo after 
cycling 240 miles from Rutland to 
Manhattan for two days on his carbon- 
fiber racing bike. A self-described refu- 


threat of global warming is just < 

The quest for oil and gas, for example 


consequences that even some climate- 
change agnostics might acknowledge 
as disastrous. There’s also the issue of 
environmental injustice, whereby those 
least responsible for global despoliation 
are experiencing its harshest impacts. 
Africans, for example, have accounted 
for a minuscule fraction of the 500 bil- 
lion tons of carbon dioxide pumped into 
the heavens since the start of the indus- 
trial age, but the U.N. says that threats to 
food supplies linked to C02 discharge 
are particularly acute in parts of Africa. 
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Western 


tioning from fossil fuels,” she says. "The gee from “the degraded environment” 


of the Philadelphia suburbs, Coppock 
says, "All my life I’ve been plagued by 


s having political and environmental the feeling that we’re destroying the 


Earth. We’re like a bunch of alcoholics. 
We can’t admit we have a problem, and 
we haven’t hit bottom yet. But we are 
going to.” 

Coppock says he isn’t biking to New 
York in order to save gas money or to 
flaunt his greenness. “I’m not perfect," 
he concedes. “We all get on airplanes, 
we all use energy irresponsibly, but it is 
possible to do things more sustainably if 
we choose to.” ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Girl Power: Why Doesn’t Vermont 
Elect More Women to Higher Office? 


T wo days after announcing her 
run for a Vermont Senate seat 
in Windsor County, Becca 
Balint received a handwritten 
postcard in the mail that read, “I urge 
you to end your political ambitions and 
stay home with your children.” 

It was a black-and-white reminder 
that, even in progressive Vermont, 
female candidates sometimes face an 
uphill battle. Balint has no idea who sent 
the note, though she spent some time 
wondering. Was this a neighbor who 
was judging her choices? A stranger 
she'd never met? 


:r to politics, the mother 
of two found herself weighing her own 
doubts, too. 

“We all have these inner saboteurs 
who tell us we shouldn’t do things,” 
said Balint. For women with children, 
she said, that saboteur sometimes asks, 
Are you making the right choice for your 
family and your spouse ? 

“It's not that men don’t weigh that 
as well,” said Balint. "I think they do.” 
But in speaking with other politicians, 
male and female, she’s come to believe 
that it's “a much 
stronger barrier I 
for w 
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That is one 
of several theo- 

Vermont's relative shortage of women 
politicians. When Vermont voters head 
to the polls in November, they’ll see only 
one prominent female candidate for 
statewide office on the ballot: incum- 
bent state treasurer Beth Pearce. She’s 
running for reelection — for the second 
time — but Governor Peter Shumlin ap- 
pointed her to the job. She took former 
treasurer Jeb Spaulding's place when 
he left to become Shumlin’s secretary of 
administration. 

The scarcity of female candidates, 
particularly for higher office, points 
to a paradox in Vermont politics. On 
one hand, the state consistently ranks 
at or near the top of all states when it 
comes to female representation in the 
Statehouse. Currently, 40 percent of 
state lawmakers are women, a figure 
bested only by Colorado’s 41 percent. 

On the other hand, Vermont is one 
of only four states that has never sent 
a woman to the U.S. House or Senate. 


Contrast that with its conservative 
neighbor, New Hampshire. Two years 
ago, the Granite State became the first 
in the country to send an all-female del- 
egation to D.C. 

Several of the Vermont’s largest 
cities — including Burlington, Rutland 
and Barre — have never had a female 
mayor. This year marks 30 years since 
the state elected its first female gover- 
nor, Madeleine Kunin, and since then 
no other women have followed in her 
footsteps. 

What gives? 

Balint's isn’t the only theory. First 
and foremost, as a small state, Vermont 
has a limited number of positions of 
power, and voters tend to reelect people 

“Incumbency is extremely strong in 
Vermont,” said Dawn Ellis, a Democratic 
candidate for Senate in Chittenden 
County. She posits that it might be time 
for Vermont voters to weigh the benefits 


of incumbency — namely, wisdom and 
experience — against the need for “a 
fresh perspective.” 

“I’m imagining that we’d do well if 
we have a mix of both,” said Ellis. 

Getting that fresh perspective is the 
focus, in part, of a new group recruiting 
Democratic women to run for office. 
Both Ellis and Balint participated in 
Emerge Vermont, alocal chapter of a na- 
tional organization devoted to training 
female candidates. The chapter grew 
out of a conversation among women in 
politics in the Statehouse in 2013; Balint 
and Ellis are two of four current candi- 
dates from the inaugural class who’ve 
elected to run for office. 

Director Sarah McCall theorizes 
that the reason women make it to the 
Statehouse, but rarely venture beyond, is 
both the blessing and curse of Vermont 
politics: In Vermont, McCall says, "You 
really haven’t seen a sophistication of 
campaigns that you would see in bigger 


states.” Meaning candidates, male and 
female, can land in the Statehouse with- 
out mounting major fundraising efforts 
or outreach campaigns. In small towns, 
knowing your neighbors and knocking 
on doors can get you elected. 

“That’s not the case when you decide 
to run for statewide or federal office,” 
says McCall. “You have to raise money 
and get your message to voters around 
the state.” 

Political savvy isn’t the only thing 
holding women back from higher of- 
fices. Self-doubt might play a role, too. 
McCall says studies have shown that 
women need to be asked, on average, six 
times before they agree to run for office. 

Those are conversations that Emma 
Mulvaney-Stanak, the chair of the 
state’s Progressive Party', has had count- 
less times with would-be candidates. 

"Often the women I’m talking to are 
highly confident, and highly educated,” 
said Mulvaney-Stanak — which makes it 
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all the more surprising when most tell 
her, “1 don't think I’m ready or qualified 

"Men don’t usually have those con- 
versations,” said Mulvaney-Stanak, 
who has been recruiting candidates 
for the last five years. “They aren't the 
ones who say, ‘Hmm, I need to do more 
homework on this issue.’” 

Rep. Sarah Buxton, (D-Tunbridge), 
points to her own 
story by way of ex- 
ample. After graduat- 
ing from Vermont 
Law School, Buxton 
recalls, she sat down 
with her friend and 
mentor, the late 
Cheryl Hanna, 
brainstorm 
might come 
Buxton had gotten 
her start in the po- 
litical world as an undergraduate at 
the University of Vermont, interning 
with then-governor Howard Dean. 
She worked for Dean after graduat- 
ing, spent several years in D.C. at the 
Children's Defense Fund and worked 
on Dean's presidential campaign before 
running a successful congressional race 
for a candidate in Toledo, Ohio. 

Even so, she didn't initially consider 
herself qualified to run for the state 
legislature. When she confessed that to 
Hanna, she recalls, "She laughed at me, 
and she said, ‘Sarah, you’ve been direct- 
ing national campaigns, and you think 
you can’t run for the state legislature?’” 

Buxton did run — and Hanna's was 
the first campaign contribution she ac- 
cepted. Buxton beat out her incumbent 
opponent by just one vote. 

“My own experience tells me this, 
and studies support it: Women are not 
conditioned to show the same degree 
of political ambition [as men],” says 
Buxton. 

Burlington City Councilor Rachel 
Siegel had a similar reaction when 
she was recruited by the Progressive 
party to run for office. "My immediate 
thought was, ‘I’m not qualified for that.’ 
Not, ‘Do I want to? Does that work for 
my family?’” she said. “It was just, ‘I 

Siegel ran into other complications 
once she overcame what she called her 
“internalized sexism.” On the campaign 
trail, she found herself fielding ques- 
tions about how she'd balance work and 
family in a way that male candidates 
didn’t seem to get. 

What's the solution? 

“In my view, in the ladder to 


leadership, supporting diversity means 
that those in power have to actively 
make way for a different outcome,” 
said Buxton. That means, among other 
things, recruiting, endorsing and sup- 
porting women to appointments on 
boards and commissions. “All of our 
leaders right now will say, “Yes, we 
support women. Yes, we love to see 
them in positions of power.’ It’s still not 
enough." 

And that might 
mean circumvent- 
ing the traditional 
coming-up-through- 
the-ranks pick. 

“The fear that 
I hear from them 
is, ‘Look, there just 
aren't enough posi- 
tions,'” said Balint. “It 
is difficult for women 
to break into that, 
because there is this unspoken order. 
There is this assumption of who is next 

The effect can be cyclical. 

“When little girls don’t see them- 
selves represented ... it sends a message 
that, ‘Maybe that's something that I’m 
not qualified to do,”’ said Mulvaney- 
Stanak. “We have to do a better job 
of putting women up front, because 
younger people look to that." 

In the three decades since her 1984 
election to governor, Kunin has noticed 
progress in Vermont. She points to 
larger numbers of women in the legis- 
lature, as well as legislative leadership 
positions. For a time, women chaired all 
four of the “money" committees in the 
Statehouse, heading up Appropriations 
and Ways and Means in both the House 
and Senate. 

“There are many more role models 
around,” said Kunin. And she thinks 
Vermonters, by and large, no longer 
balk at female candidates. (The letter- 
writer who chastised Balint might be 
the exception to the rule.) 

“It's no longer, ‘Here’s a woman,”' 
said Kunin. “It’s, ‘Here's a legislator.”' 

Even so, Kunin said that 30 years ago, 
she had higher hopes for the state. She 
expected more women to follow in her 
own footsteps as governor, and assumed 
that more women from Vermont and 
beyond would be serving in Congress, 
where female representation currently 
stands at just 18.5 percent 

Said Kunin, “I didn't fully appreciate 
how long and slow a process this has 
been.” ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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FLETCHER ALLEN IS BRINGING GOOD HEALTH TO YOU 


BALANCED MOVEMENT FOR A BETTER RUN 

Jason Wolsteholme, DC, NSCA Certified Strength and Conditioning Specialist, 
Personal Trainer 

when Thursday, September 18, 5:30-7:00 pm 

where McClure Lobby Conference Room, Medical Center Campus 

TREATING IRRITABLE BOWEL SYNDROME (IBS) WITH THE POWER 
OF FOOD 

Emily Piazza, MS, RD, CD, Fletcher Allen Health Care 

when Thursday, September 25, 6:00-7:30 pm 

where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 

THE IMPACT OF EPILEPSY ON FAMILIES 

Audrey Butler, Executive Director of the Epilepsy Foundation of Vermont 

when Thursday, October 2, 6:30-8:00 pm 

where Davis Auditorium, Medical Center Campus 

Healthsource educational programs are offered by Community Health 

Improvement at Fletcher Allen. Many of these programs are FREE (unless 

otherwise noted) and offer healthy lifestyle classes. Pre-registration is 

required by calling (802) 847-2278 or registering online at F letcherAllen.org/ 

Healthsource. Please note that directions are provided upon registration. 

FREE parking is available onsite for all classes. 
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Alex Michael Williams 

1962-2014, BURLINGTON 

Alex Michael Williams passed away on 
September 11, 2014, in Burlington, VL Alex 
was born on April 5, 1962, in Westwood, Mass. 
He graduated from the White Mountain 
School in Bethlehem, N.H., in 1980. He 
attended the University of New England 
and University of Vermont. Alex was a staff 
photographer for the student newspaper the 
Cynic at U VM in the early 1980s. 

In 1983, Alex relocated to London, England, 
to work as a photo assistant. He lived in 
Boston fora time, with his friend and former 
Pinhead drummer Ron Ward. TTiey were in 
the audience during a seminal period for the 
Boston rock music scene. Alex shot live mu- 
sic and did album covers and band photos. 
Early Mission of Burma promotional photos 
are credited to Alex. In 1985, he moved to 
New York City, an exciting, gritty era in the 
city, and resided in the epicenter of the punk 
music scene on Avenue A on the Lower 
East Side. Alex assisted at photo studios, 
freelanced with print publications such as 
DETAILS, and photographed artwork for such 
artists as Jean-Michel Basquiat, Francesco 
Clemente and Julian Schnabel. 

Alex returned to the greener pastures of 
Vermont, worked with photographer Didier 
Delmas and at PhotoGarden on College 

independent photographer and on many 
projects with Rose McNulty. Alex collabo- 
rated extensively with his friend David Roby. 
In 1997, Alex took the position of in-house 
studio photographer at Jager Di Paolo Kemp 
Design of Burlington. He was teamed up with 
his dear friend, Leslie Dowe Twitchell. thrived 
in the setting and stayed for 12 years. 

The JDK studio garnered Alex much re- 
spect, access to world-class clients and trav- 
el to shooting locations across the United 
States. The extensive client list included 
Merrell, Burton. Microsoft, Liz Claiborne, 

STX Lacrosse, Bauer. Segway, International 
Paper, Vermont Teddy Bear, Sebago. Seventh 
Generation. Giant Bicycles and SRAM. From 
2009 until the time of his death, Alex had his 
own business. Alex Williams Photo. 

He is survived by his parents. Dr. Russell 
and Lois Williams of Lower Waterford, Vt.; 
a sister. Kathy Cabana, and her husband, 
Ralph, of Portland, Maine; brother, Jonathan 
Williams, and his wife. Jean Williams, of 
Pittsfield, Vt.; brother Christopher Williams 
of Radium Springs, N.M.; former wives 
Claudia Venon and Bridget O'Connor: his 
longtime friend and recent partner, Alison 



Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. 
Or, contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 
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BBF LOCAL 
SPOTLIGHT: POET 
DIANA WHITNEY 

Hot tip: Wanting It. by 
Brattleboro-based diana 
whitney, is a volume of 
poems that may make 
you beg for more. This 
debut from Brownsville's 

HARBOR MOUNTAIN PRESS 

bums with intensity and 
observations clarified by 

Col lectively, these 
narrative poems chart 
a woman's experience 
moving through the 
landscape of Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom 
and beyond. The book's 
first sequence of poems begins in 
Peckerville, a fictional one-pickup- 
town located "at the intersection of dust 

fn n theTeast Here INFO 

populatedpart wanting It by Diana 

of the state. Whitney, Harbor Mountain 

the narrator. Press. 98 pages. $15. 

like dresses," 'a t the Retcher Room 

she recalls. But Fletcher Free Library. Free, 
the speaker's 
flaunted 

singularity soon gives way to poems that 
admit to a different kind of longing. In 
"Making Babies," she encounters "Leah & 
her 6-month belly ... sit[ting] proud in the 
tight bib of her overalls / ... / One baby, 
two babies. / three babies by winter. & 

I'm falling farther behind," the speaker 
laments. 

In addition to portraying a young 
woman moving stealthily toward 
marriage and family, the poems evoke 
a love affair with place. Whitney's 
descriptions caress location. In Maine, 
she writes, a cabin's dark is "a lake made 
of blankets": "[a] fish in the hand is an 
electrical charge, / wet life twitching for 
water," and you hear the "(rjustle of the 
stashed sail / rolled around the mast." 

More frequently, though, Whitney 
conjures the quieter quarters of 
Vermont pinning down each season's 
sensuous beauties. Local readers will 
recognize the "knee-deep" buttercups 
and "drenched clover" of May: late 
summer's "yellow fist apples / blackberry 
thumbs, wild ginger / glazing the cedar 
woods": and the great body of winter 
sliding ecstatically from the roof: "two 
hundred pounds of deep wet snow / 
rumbling the pitch like thunder.” 

JULIA SHIPLEY 


Reading Ahead: The 10th Annual 
Burlington Book Festival 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


mphasis is on local at this week- 
end's BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL, though 

attendees will spy luminaries from 
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2014 Pulitzer Prize winner for poetry, 
Brooklynite Vijay Seshadri, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The BBF's Friday evening opening 
ceremonies start with a dedication to katherine 
paterson in the fest’s new primary home: the 
fletcher free library. The renowned Vermont kids’ 
author will read from her 
My Life, which attendees < 
of its official release date. After fellow children's 
writer tanya lee stone delivers a tribute to Paterson, 
Adirondack poet Chase Twichell — half of a literary 
power couple with novelist Russell Banks — will take 
the stage (see story below). 

For those interested in new local titles, though, the 
BBF actually kicks off on Thursday, when Shelburne's 
wind ridge books launches releases from four authors, 
including poet Stephen cramer’s From the Hip: A Concise 
History of Hip Hop (in sonnets) (see story, page 38). 
Saturday’s busy reading schedule includes Shelburne 
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nature writer laurel neme, novelist Jennifer Haigh, politi- 
cal cartoonist Jeff Danziger, novelist and essayist Leslie 
Jamison, poet and fiction writer Kim Addonizio, and 
Brattleboro poet diana whitney, among others. 
The evening features parties thrown for new 
publishing imprint champlain books and for 
Mud Season Review, the new journal of the 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP. 

Sunday's programming highlights children’s authors 
and the young writers project’s showcase of Millennial 
Writers on Stage. Want to publish yourself or others? 
memoir, Stories of Come “Learn From Our Digital Adventures (and 
buy a month ahead Misadventures)" with the folks from the champlain 

COLLEGE PUBLISHING INITIATIVE. 

The day also offers more for poetry fans, including 
the NEK’s own leland kinsey and New Hampshire State 
Poet Laureate Alice b. fogel. Lovers of Lovecraft can geek 
out at a panel discussion called “Fantastic Vermont," pre- 
sented by geek mountain state and featuring local genre 
writers. © 
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POET CHASE TWICHELL HEADLINES THE FEST 


Y JULI 


, SHIPLEY 



W hen it comes to 
poetry, Chase 
Twichell is versa- 
tile and thorough. 

In addition to publishing seven 
filll-length poetry collections, she 
has taught poetry (at Goddard 
College, Princeton University and 
Warren Wilson College, among 
others); she’s translated poetry 
(a collection by Bengali poet 
Rabindranath Tagore); and she’s 
published others’ poetry (in 1999, 
she founded Ausable Press, 
a subsidiary of Copper Canyon 
Press). Last but not least, this 
week Twichell is headlining the septembeMQ Bpm 7a^ti 
BURLINGTON BOOK festival. 0 f the fest to Katherine P. 

Fans of Twichell’s most recent p.m.), at Fletcher Free Lib 
collection, Horses Where the 
Answers Should Have Been: New 
and Selected Poems (Copper Canyon, 2010), already 
know how ferociously she worries the subject of human 
love. She describes it alternately as something that can be 
“folded away in a drawer / like something newly washed,” 
as an emotion that can be worn on the “averted face” of 
a stoic elderly parent, and as a “country / to which we 
return and return, / but in which we cannot live.” 

These human emotions and other temporal conditions 
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— what Adrienne Rich described as 
“Weather abroad / And weather in 
the heart” — are Twichell’s specialty. 
A quick scan of her poems’ titles — 
“Northern Lights,” “Snow Light,” 
“Watercress and Ice,” “The Billowing 
Lights,” “Clouds and Water” — evinces 
Twichell’s interest in the phenomenal 
world. Though it's too reductive to say 
she writes nature poetry, a reader will 
discover in all her poems an endeavor to 
confront and verify nature’s shifts and 
intricacies. 

For example, in “The Condom Tree,” 
the speaker explores a memory of being 
Burlington Book n io-year-old girl staring at a maple 
arthTdedication t |ee festooned with dozens of latex 
aterson at 7:30 condoms. “[W]as it beautiful, caught in 

rary. Free. that dirty floral light, or was it an ugly 

thing?” she asks. 

In "Snow in Condoland," the poet 
investigates another duality, observing, “it's hard to tell / 
the clots of late spring snow // from the apple blossoms / 
the dead from the living." 

A student of Zen Buddhism, Twichell describes 
herself as a “Zen Yankee candle.” In “Snow-globe of 
Vesuvius,” from her latest collection, Twichell’s readers 
will find many of the signature elements for which she 
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TALKING EMPATHY WITH 
ESSAYIST LESLIE JAMISON 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 
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The Empathy Exams. The title refers to 
the medical school evaluations in which 
she used to play a standardized patient, 
grading med students on the empathy 
they displayed when confronted with 
fictional problems. But how much 
empathy do people really need to help 
others? Does emotional sensitivity 
always aid compassion, or can it get in 
the way? 

Those questions come up again and 
again, whether Jamison is writing about 
obsessive ultramarathoners, convicts, 
an assault she experienced in Nicaragua, 
or a support group for people who 
believe their bodies are crawling with 
parasites. Throughout, she insists on the 
importance of not distancing ourselves 
from other people’s pain — even as we 
acknowledge that well never fully grasp 
what they feel. 

In a phone interview, the Brooklyn- 
based writer tells Seven Days she’s 
working on another essay collection and 
a “book-length memoir-hybrid cultural 
history about addiction and recovery.” 

SEVEN DAYS: Is there any special 
reason to write about empathy now, 
at this point in our cultural history? 


ommended an essay 
to you in an urgent 
whisper, or the 
cyber-equivalent? 

Leslie Jamison, 
who will read on 
Saturday at the 

BURLINGTON BOOK 
FESTIVAL, writes 
hybrids of memoir, 
reportage and com- 
mentary that inspire 
just such fervent 
endorsements. 

“Write women? 

Or write pain? 

Here’s an absolutely 
brilliant essay,” began the post on an 
online writers’ forum that introduced 
me to Jamison’s work. A click brought 
me to “Grand Unified Theory of Female 
Pain,” a piece published last spring 
in the Virginia Quarterly Review and 
included in Jamison’s collection The 
Empathy Exams (Graywolf Press, 2014). 

That essay delivers exactly what 
it promises. “We see these wounded 
women everywhere," begins Jamison, 
then launches into a listing of real 
or fictional women whose agony has 
yielded aesthetic dividends — rang- 
ing from Dickens' Miss Havisham to 
Ani DiFranco to Jamison herself. (A 
boyfriend once called her a “wound- 
dweller," she admits.) 

There’s nothing new about the ob- 
servation that art is full of women suf- 
fering beautifully, or that female artists 
who showcase their own suffering tend 
to get attention. In fact, it’s such a pain- 
fully familiar trope, Jamison writes, that 
it has generated a backlash from those 
who prefer to tout their toughness and 
keep tongue in cheek. “They are wary of 
melodrama, so they stay numb or clever 
instead,” she writes. But what if some of 
that pain is genuine? What if shutting 
out pain means shutting out feelings? 

Jamison — who's also a novelist and 
contributes frequent columns to the 
New York Times Book Review — doesn’t 
have easy answers to those questions. 
But she keeps posing them throughout 
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Dancer Polly Motley Takes Up 
Residence at Helen Day Art Center 


A rt comes off the walls of the 

HELEN DAY ART CENTER’S East 

Gallery this month with an 
exhibit that is anything but 
stationary. “In No Time: A Retrospective 
of Ideas in the Choreography of Polly 
Motley" is a largely improvised dance, 
video, sound and set installation that will 
develop in twice-weekly performances 
from September 19 through October 19. 
It will be open for public viewing during 
normal gallery hours. 

“It's the first time 
we're bringing perfor- 
mance into the gallery 
as installation, as a 
normal, exhibition- 
length show,” says curator rachel moore. 
“It’s a new perspective. 

“It’s not that it hasn’t been done 
before,” she adds, noting a general 
trend of performance-based installa- 
tion. Motley herself has danced through 
Helen Day’s grounds — and on its roof- 
tops — in past events. “But it is not usual 
to have a performer occupy the gallery 
for a monthlong exhibition,” Moore says. 
“It’s fresh and current, and the way Polly 
does it is different.” 

“Different” and “not usual” are cer- 
tainly words one could use to describe 
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polly motley’s art. The critically ac- 
claimed contemporary dancer and cho- 
reographer, now 64, has been dancing 
since she was 4; she studied classical 
ballet and jazz dance throughout her 
childhood. But by age 15, Motley recalls, 
she knew her heart was in contempo- 
rary and experimental dance. 

“I was trained in some very classi- 
cal and formal disciplines,” she says. 
“But then, in the late '60s, early 70s, 
feminism was happening, the world was 
changing, and along with it came radical 
forms of performance and installation 
art and video art. So the work I do now is 


as influenced by various genres 
of performance and video and 
installation art as by [classical 
dance].” 

On one occasion, for example, 
Motley and her collaborators took over 
the river arts center in Morrisville with 
a three-hour piece titled “Critical State.” 
Movement artists simultaneously per- 
formed in different rooms; sound, light- 
ing and sets were highly stylized; and 
video monitors captured, and distorted, 
all the action. 

“Everything I do these days is collab- 
orative,” Motley says. Since moving to 


Vermont in the early 1990s, she's formed 
tight artistic bonds. On the program 
of “In No Time” are longtime friends 
and collaborators including Vermont 
dancers paul besaw and willow wonder. 
composers sean clute and john king and 
video artist molly davies, who is Motley’s 
life partner. 

Something similar to “Critical State” 
will unfold in the East Gallery over the 
next four weeks, but it’s hard to say ex- 
actly what. For one thing. Motley points 
out, everything is improvised: not just 


Chase Twichell «pz 2 

is admired: her clean, uncluttered lines, her elegant 
reckoning with damage and mortality, her playfulness 
and persistent inquiry. 

Seven Days recently caught up with Twichell, who 
lives with her husband, the novelist Russell Banks, 
in the Adirondacks. As the poet dashed from one ap- 
pointment to the next, we posed three questions. 

SEVEN DAYS: Do you bring drafts of poems to 
the breakfast table and solicit your husband's 
feedback? 

CHASE TWICHELL: No. Neither my husband nor I 
shows anything to anyone until we’re really far along 
in a work and know where it's going. Only when I’m 
stuck and I can't think of a way to improve it will I 
share it with him, and he’ll tell me if it seems klutzy 
word-wise or rhythmically off. And when he’s stuck, 
I offer the same for him with his stories and novels. 

SD: Your work encompasses two seemingly 
contradictory poles. You have poems that evoke 
casinos and trashy thrillers and bad movies. 


and then you have poems imbued with the raw 
feeling of standing alone outside, observing the 
world around you. And yet, the way your books 
are structured, all the poems are side by side, 
suggesting it's all one thing. Are you deliberately 
suggesting these are all different facets of the 

CT: Yes — the way I see it, it’s all one big, interlocked, 
interacting organism. What occupies me most is the 
collision between the human-made craziness and the 
natural world. I am very disturbed about our growing 
ecological crisis. I’m in love with the beauty of our 
world, and I am enraged with our damage to it, but 
you have to figure out how to accommodate both. I am 
a Buddhist and have been for 20 years. I guess I refer 
back to [Shunryu] Suzuki [a Zen Buddhist teacher], 
who was asked, approximately, “What is the reason 
for suffering and damage and destruction and war, 
etc., etc.’’? And his answer was, “No reason.” 

SD: What are you working on now? 

CT: I’ve been working on this [poetry] book for five 
years, and it’s not going where I thought it was going, 


so I’m stepping aside to recognize what it wants to be. 
I’m still writing poems; I still keep a notebook; I read 
a lot. And I’ve always wanted to learn how to draw, 
so now I am, finally. I just learned to draw a cylinder 
using a vanishing-point perspective. It’s so cool! © 

“SNOW-GLOBE OF VESUVIUS" 

I live on the flank ofVesuvius, in Pompeii. 

Each day the sky fills with leaflets, 

Smoklets, prayers to powers 
Aglitter whether storming or still 
(the old ones mica, 
the new ones who-cares-what). 

Everyone knows there’s more than one 
kind of consciousness. Everyone knows 
that in the snow-globe ofVesuvius, 
the “snow” is really ash — 
each time, the volcano buries the town. 

Would you meet me in a world like that? 

If not there, where? 
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the dancers’ move- 
ments, but the sound 
and video, as well 
(though some pieces 
have predetermined 
structure in the 
form of scores or set 
elements, such as a 
ladder). 

"The video and 
the sound artists 
have a set batch of 
information from 
which they draw, 
but how they put it 
together is different 
every time,’’ Motley 
explains. “There 
are various kinds of 
collected acoustic 
and electric sounds 
that the sound guy 
will draw from, so h( 
with nothing, and Molly has images. But 
she’s organizing those based on what's 
happening in the moment — whether 
the dance is vigorous or quiet, what the 
sound guy is doing. The people are all 
listening to each other and paying at- 
tention to each other and responding to 
each other.” 


II S THE FIRST 
TIME WE RE 
BRINGING 
PERFORMANCE 
INTO THE GALLERY 

ITALLATION. AS A 
L. EXHIB 


it walking in 


Though “In No 
Time” is subtitled 
“A Retrospective of 
Ideas,” Motley insists 
that the piece is an 
ever-evolving and 
forward-moving cre- 
ative process, not a 
look back. 

“I feel like the 
retrospective has 
already happened as 
a result of preparing 
for this,” she says. 
“And now I’m clearer 
about what the ideas 
have been, and we’re 
making new work 
based on it." ® 

Contact: xian@ 

scvcndaysvt.com 
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Does it have anything to do with 
the internet? 

LESLIE JAMISON: The internet 
and internet culture make this rapid- 
fire relation possible, where we’re 
showing our lives to other people, 
taking in news about the world 
and other people’s lives at a high 
download rate. Sometimes it does 
feel much more superficial ... I was 
teaching an essay writing course 
when the Boston Marathon bombing 
happened, and at least five or six 
students independently said they 
wanted to talk about the hollowness 
of that sympathy [expressed online]. I 
was really struck by this kind of group 
indignation that my students had 
about that hollow digital empathy. 


SD: You wrote recently in the New 
York Times on the question "Can 
a Book Ever Change a Reader's 
Life for the Worse?” ("Bookends," 
September 9). Do you think that’s 
an important possibility for us to 
consider, even at book festivals? 
LJ: Having feelings can start to feel 
like an end in and of itself, but there 
are certain social contexts where 
that can be limiting or paralyzing or 
claustrophobic. Not necessarily that 
books can be destructive. But we 
should ask, how can engaging with 
this book be the beginning, rather than 
a total experience? How can this book 
catalyze certain kinds of behavior? We 
should always be staying alive to what 
our experience is with books in our 
larger lives. © 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Inaugural Vermont Design Week 
Embraces Old School and New Tech 



A side from the Architecture 
+ Design Film Series at 

BURLINGTON CITY ARTS and 
the MADSONIAN MUSEUM OF 

industrial design in Waitsfield (architect 
david sellers' collection of well-designed 
objects), Vermont doesn’t offer many 
prompts for the public to consciously 
admire good design. 

That will change beginning Monday, 
September 22, with the launch of the 
first Vermont design week. Comprising a 
series of events hailing local talent, it’s 
been organized on a volunteer basis by 
the Vermont chapter of AIGA (American 
Institute of Graphic Arts), the profes- 
sional organization for designers. 

Spearheading the planning is former 
chapter president michelle hobbs, who 
designs Efficiency Vermont aware- 
ness materials at Vermont Energy 
Investment Corp. Hobbs explains that 
graphic design used to be limited to 
“setting type and creating printed ma- 
terial.” Today, the profession includes 
web design, environmental design 
(e.g., campus signage, 
exhibit design and other 
directional concerns in the 
built environment) and 3-D 
contributions such as 
show booths and product 
packaging. 

Ironically, the 
first of the week’s 
events to have sold 
out are two old- 
style printmaking 
workshops at shelburne 
museum. Participants will 
write a renga — a Japanese 
poem they’ll collaboratively compose 
on the spot — and print it by setting and 
inking metal-and-wood type. 

Leading the workshops is Jeffrey 
harkness, AIGA-VT president for the 
past year and the principal of hark, a 
Burlington-based design firm special- 
izing in shaping green product-makers’ 
online presence. “All of the designers 
today are so tech driven,” comments 
Harkness. “I grew up in an era when 
people were just transitioning to that. 
The workshops will be a throwback to a 
past era of graphic design.” 

Hobbs, conversely, will moderate an 
event that looks beyond the traditional 
reach of the profession. “Designer as 


Entrepreneur: A Panel Discussion on 
Dreaming Up and Selling Product” fea- 
tures six young local designers who have 
successfully launched retail businesses. 

Among these are annemarie buckley of 
scours honor paper, who sells her strik- 
ingly simple, mid-century-evoking card- 
stock designs online; and cristin denight, 
whose syrup souvenir shop sells maple 


County, according to Harkness. And 
their hub in Burlington, arguably, is 
karma biro house at 47 Maple Street. 

The Bird House, as it’s known, is 
hosting a mid-Design Week open house. 
The evening event will allow the public 
to see what designers do and how their 
workplaces look. (One hint: They tend 
to favor architect-designed furniture.) 


products and hip, Vermont- 
themed clothing online and at a Church 
Street retail space beside lululemon. 

“This event will be very interesting 
to folks who are deciding, Do I want to 
continue offering design services or go 
into making a product f" Hobbs says. 

If, from the foregoing, Vermont 
design seems Burlington-centric that’s 
because it is. Though designers can live 
anywhere with a high-speed internet 
connection these days, most of AIGA- 
VT's 110 members live in Chittenden 


Open-house coordinators 

EVAN DEUTSCH and JON PORTMAN, 

founders of oxbow creative, 
invite attendees to explore their 
office and those of a dozen other 
Bird House designers and entre- 
preneurs, and then move to a third- 
loor common space for drinks, 
presentations and product demos. 

One product attendees will get to 
try out is the Oculus Rift, a 3-D virtual- 
reality headset developed by Bird House 
tenant irisvr. The goggles, to be released 
in May 2015, will allow architects and 
their clients to experience a space before 
it’s built. The invention placed third in 
Time magazine’s list of 2013’s top 10 gad- 
gets; Apple’s new iPad took first. 

Oxbow will likely display its latest 
infographic, “Monsanto vs. Monarchs,” 
which Middlebury College grads 
Deutsch and Portman designed for the 
D.C.-based nonprofit Center for Food 
Safety. The infographic summarizes 
how the Monsanto weed killer Roundup, 


to which the company's genetically 
modified seed is immune, has decimated 
milkweed and its dependents, monarch 
butterflies. The project is timed to cor- 
respond with Vermont’s legal effort to 
require GMO labeling on food products. 

That use of design — to motivate 
people and change cultural attitudes 
— is something Vermont’s best-known 
designer, michael jager, would 
surely approve. AIGA-VT will 
award Jager its first Fellow 
Award at a final celebration at 

ARTSRIOT. 

Cofounder of JDK Design 
a quarter-century ago, Jager 
worked with major clients from 
Burton Snowboards to Nike to 
Microsoft. He’s being honored 
not just for his design leader- 
ship, says Hobbs, but for “his 
mentoring, community building, 
advocacy and pro bono work” 
for many area organizations. 

Deutsch comments that the 
“legendary” Jager, who also 
cofounded Karma Bird House, 
_ “worked with Burton at the in- 
I ception of the sport and helped 
define and shape the snowboard 
culture.” In a promotional video 
for Jager’s latest initiative, 

called SOLIDARITY OF UNBRIDLED 

labour, Jager announces that the collec- 
tive's aim is to “create culture through 
really brilliant design.” 

AIGA-VT will pay tribute to other 
local talent with its inaugural Vermont 
Design Awards. Winning work, chosen 
from more than 200 member submis- 
sions, will be displayed at the Karma 
Bird House Gallery all week and hon- 
ored at an opening reception there. 

Hobbs hopes Vermont Design Week 
will raise everyone’s awareness, not just 
of AIGA's local chapter and the slew of 
local talent, but of design itself. “It's any- 
where and everywhere," comments the 
veteran, who designed Olive Garden’s 
logo in the 1990s. “It’s one of these 
things we don't give a lot of thought, but 
it’s a heavy part of our lives, even in the 
smallest things.” © 

Contact: Iilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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Dear Cecil 



I keep seeing a stat saying Americans are eight 
times more likely to be killed by a police officer 
than by a terrorist. How does this data break 
down into black, white, Hispanic and Asian 
American? 

Eric Ward 


I was hoping you’d ask. 

To hear some in the 
media talk, the racial 
breakdown for Americans 
killed by cops is a deep mystery. 
While the FBI publishes annual 
statistics for “justifiable ho- 
micides” by law enforcement, 
the race of the victims isn't 
publicly available. In the wake 
of the Ferguson killing, nobody 
seemed to know how you could 
find out. 

Vox.com, showing more en- 
terprise than most, learned the 
FBI compiled “Supplementary 
Homicide Reports” providing 
additional unpublished info, 
including race, about slain 
"felons” — the FBI’s grotesque 
term for all justifiable-homi- 
cide victims, suggesting anyone 
killed by a cop is automatically 
guilty. 

Vox obtained the report 
for one year, 2012. “The FBI's 
data show that 32 percent of 
2 the felons killed by officers in 
g 2012 were black,” Vox wrote, 
> while pointing out that black 
5 Americans make up just 13 per- 
| cent of the U.S. population. 

3 What’s more, black people 
accounted for 42 percent of 
those “not attacking when 


killed; not killed with rifle 
or shotgun.” In other words, 
police used handguns to kill 
nonthreatening blacks far out 
of proportion to other races. 

Vox noted that people inter- 
acting with the U.S. criminal 
justice system were dispropor- 
tionately black, which surely 
is key to understanding what's 
going on here. However, when 
readers clicked on a link pre- 
sumably expanding on this 
notion, they arrived at a Vox 
video titled “The Racism of the 
US Criminal Justice System in 
10 Charts.” 

Let’s stop right there. 

To start with the basics: 

• While the FBI doesn’t 
publicize the racial 
breakdown of people killed 
by cops, the information 

is obtainable if you know 
where to look. It’s kept in 
the National Archive of 
Criminal Justice Data, a 
public website maintained 
through the University 
of Michigan. The FBI's 
Supplementary Homicide 
Reports (SHRs) are 
available from 1976 to date. 

• As Vox rightly notes, 
the SHRs aren’t entirely 


trustworthy. SHRs are 
voluntarily submitted 
to the FBI by local 
jurisdictions, and the 
completeness of the 
data has evolved. So 
comparisons over time 
must be viewed cautiously. 

1 One thing jumps out 
when you start browsing; 
The number of justifiable 
homicides by law 
enforcement officers 
(hereinafter JHBLEOs) has 
been surprisingly steady 
over the years, fluctuating 
between 300 and 462. 
There were spikes around 
1980 and again in the early 
1990s, possibly reflecting 
jumps in violent crime in 
those years. Then again, 

spike now (there were 426 
JHBLEOs in 2012), even 
though violent crime has 
dropped. 

1 Another striking 
phenomenon is the massive 
drop in the percentage 
of black people among 
those killed by cops. From 


1976 to 1980, exactly half 
of JHBLEO victims (967 
of 1,934) were black. The 
trend since then has 
been down. For the 
recent five y 
available, 2008-2012, 
it’s about 30 percent. 

• Since you asked, 
the number of Asian and 
Native Americans killed is 
low, usually in the single 
digits per year. Hispanic 
JHBLEOs show up in 
the SHRs only from 2003 
on, and fluctuate in the 
range of 15 to 19 percent. 
The Hispanic fraction of 
the U.S. population is 17 
percent. 

What do we conclude from 
all this? Black people inargu- 
ably are killed by cops in dis- 
proportionate numbers, and are 
more likely to get caught up in 
the criminal justice system. Is 
that direct evidence of racism? 

Not necessarily. It may 
simply mean there’s more 
violent crime in black 
communities. 

Black people account for a 
disproportionate share of ar- 
rests for violent crime — in 
2012, 49 percent of murder 
arrests, 55 percent of robber- 
ies, 34 percent of aggravated 
assaults and so on. Does that 
reflect unfair targeting by 
police? Not likely. According 
to a Justice Department study, 
47 percent of murder victims 


between 1980 and 2008 were 
black, and 93 percent of black 
victims were killed by other 
blacks. Nobody can seriously 
claim those numbers were 
cooked. 

Conclusion: There’s a lot 
of violent crime in black com- 
munities, and thus presumably 
a lot of police activity. It stands 
to reason that, the more times 
people with guns are sent into 
a community looking for other 
people with guns, the more vio- 
lence will result. It’s not neces- 
sary to impute this to racism. 

Look again at the trend. In 
1976, black people accounted 
for 52 percent ofmurder arrests, 
47 percent of murder victims, 
and 52 percent of JHBLEOs. In 
2012, black people accounted 
for 49 percent of murder ar- 
rests, 49 percent of murder 
victims, but just 30 percent of 
those killed by cops. 

Are those horrifyingly large 
numbers? You bet. Is all this 
violence unrelated to histori- 
cal discrimination? Hardly. Are 
some cops racist? That’s cer- 
tainly one explanation for Vox’s 
revelation that 42 percent of 
non-attacking people killed by 
police handgun fire are black. Is 
the fact that, overall, 30 percent 
of people killed by police are 
black in itself evidence of racist 

I'm not saying such evidence 
can’t be found. But this isn’t it. 
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Molly Readies the Walking Papers 


M o you know he called twice 

I V while we were in the bar? 
He wanted me to pick him 
up some beer. I mean, what 
is up with that?" 

My seatmate was turned in her seat, 
talking to her two friends in the back. 
We were bound for Saint Michael’s 
College. All three of these girls were 
vivacious, even after a long night out 
on the town. 

The last time I was vivacious was at 
some point during the Carter admin- 
istration, and even then, not so much. I 
understand what George Bernard Shaw 
was getting at when he reportedly said, 
“Youth is wasted on the young,” but I 
don’t buy it. I think George had suc- 
cumbed to old-guy syndrome, a malady I 
fight off daily. 

“Molly, you are, like, angry," said one 
of the speaker’s friends, a tall girl who 
was simultaneously texting. She stopped, 
stuffed her phone back into her jeans — 
no easy task as they were leotard tight 
— and leaned forward, gently placing 
a hand on Molly’s shoulder. “This isn't 
working for you, girl,” she commiserated. 
“You, like, got to do something. All of our 
senior year is ahead of us.” 

Molly shook her head and audibly 
sighed. She had lively green eyes and 
wavy blond locks, which, with the tiniest 
delay, echoed the movement of her head. 
“You know what he said the first time he 
called? He was like, "You out with your 
girls again tonight?' Like he’s pissed or 
something.” 

The tall girl snorted. “You should 
have said, ‘Yeah, tonight and every night.' 


I mean, does he get to keep, like, tabs 
on you? You and Brad have been seeing 
each other since, like — what? Was it our 
sophomore year?" 

IF THE RELATIONSHIP AIN'T WORKING. 

WHAT DOES IT MATTER HOW 
GOOD-LOOKING THE GUY IS? 


“But he’s, like, so pretty,” the other 
girl chimed in. “You got to admit that, 
Darlene. The boy is a certified hottie.” 

Darlene was having none of it. “That’s 
neither here nor there, Kristy. First off, 
our girl, Molly, is a super-hottie — she 
can get any guy on campus she wants. 
Second, if the relationship ain't working, 
what does it matter how good-looking 
the guy is?” 

“He never arranges our dates,” Molly 
continued, building the list of grievances, 
a la Martin Luther and his Ninety-Five 
Theses. Actually, not so apt an analogy, I 
mentally reconsidered, to apply to a girl 
attending a Catholic college. “It’s always 
me who has to figure out where we’re 
going, and then — more often than not 
— he expects me to pay. Dude never once 
picks up the check.” 

Maybe I’m old-school, but Molly's 
last complaint prompted me to enter the 
fray. "You know what I think?” I said, as 
we approached the interstate exit for St. 
Mike’s. “It sounds like you’ve reached 
the stage in your life where you need a 


“Bingo!” Darlene said with a laugh. 
“Bing-freaking-oh. Listen to our cabbie, 
Molly. The man knows what he’s talking 

“Yeah, I know he's right,” Molly 
acknowledged. “And the thing is, I’m 
pretty sure where it comes from. You 
see. I’ve hung out with him and his 
mother. She’s constantly, like, ‘Oh, 
Brad — you know I’ll always take care 
of you.’ I mean. I’m an only child, too, 
but my parents didn’t, like, coddle me. 
Do you know that Brad expects me to 
make his friggin’ bed for him? It’s embar- 
rassing to admit, but it’s true.” 

I said, “You know, parents who baby 
their kids are not doing them any favors. 
They’re creating people who don't know 
how to function in the world. It’s actu- 
ally a real problem. I would even call it a 
subtle form of child neglect.” 

Kristy said, “I agree with you, sir, and 
I am a psych major. And I think mothers 
do this much more with boys than with 
girls.” 

We came up on the campus, active 
again after the long summer dormancy. 
Poetic type that I am, I’ve been known 
to compare the annual comings and 
goings of our local college students to 
the movement of grazing herds across 
the Serengeti. Going with the analogy, I 
guess that makes me a lion, or maybe a 
Masai hunter. Either way, these students 
are essential to my livelihood and, every 
year, I welcome them gratefully to the 
giant watering hole that is Burlington. 
Study hard, spend a lot of money in town 
and take plenty of cabs — such is my 
advice to them. 


“You girls living in the 300s this 
year?” I asked as we turned onto campus, 
knowing that a lot of the seniors live in 
the 300 units. For some reason unknown 
to me, the 100, 200 and 400 townhouses 
are grouped together, while the 300s are 
located on the other side of campus. All 
of which is valuable information for cab- 
bies and pizza-delivery guys. 

“Nope, we're in the 200s and the 400s,” 
Darlene replied. “I guess you really know 
your way around the campus, doing what 
you do.” 

“Yup, that I do,” I said with a smile. 

“So here’s the question," Darlene put 
it to Molly as we pulled to a stop. “Are you 
going to hang with us, or are you going 
over to Brad’s?” 

“That’s an easy one,” Molly replied. 
“I’m hanging with my girls.” 

“You know you're going to have to sit 
down and have a talk with the boy. You 
can’t put it off forever.” 

“I know, Darlene. I know.” 

I felt for the girl. This is not a talk 
anyone ever wants to have, espe- 
cially when the relationship has been 
long-term. It’s searingly painful for both 
parties, dumper as well as dumpee. After 
my college girlfriend sat me down for 
that talk, I cried for about a week. The 
fact that the writing had been on the wall 
for months hardly helped at all. 

“But not tonight,” Molly added. “Not 
tonight." © 
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he crowd went wild Saturday 
afternoon as Bernie Sanders 
ascended a makeshift plywood 
stage at the Sauk County Fairgrounds 
in Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


While the independent senator from 
Vermont grimaced and waved, two men 
standing 30 yards to his right initiated 
a chant that quickly spread through the 
rows of folding chairs to the bleachers in 
the grandstand above. 

“Run, Bernie, run! Run, Bernie, run!" 

Sanders had come to the Badger State 
to headline the 13th annual Fighting 
Bob Fest, where thousands of diehard 
progressives gather each year to honor 
the legacy of Robert M. La Follette. A 
liberal firebrand and renowned orator, 
La Follette represented Wisconsin in 
the U.S. Senate before waging left-wing 


campaigns for the presidency in 1912 
and 1924. 

To John Nichols, a native Wisconsinite 
and the Nation's Washington correspon- 
dent, the similarities between Sanders 
and La Follette are unmistakable. 

“They had to fight their way in,” 
Nichols says. “It wasn’t like someone in 
Washington said, ‘Yeah, we’d like to see 
them in the Senate.’” 

More than a few of the bearded and 
bespectacled cause-warriors at the 
fairgrounds Saturday said they hoped 
Sanders would follow La Follette’s lead 
and set his sights on the White House. 



“We’re encouraging him to run 
in order to broaden the scope of the 
debate,” said Madison activist Nate 
Detra, who handed out “Run, Bernie, 
Run!” pamphlets at a booth spon- 
sored by the Democratic Socialists of 
America. 

It looks like Detra could well get his 

For nearly a year, Sanders has been 
dropping decreasingly subtle hints 
that he might run for president in 
2016. Though he says he won’t make 
up his mind until after November's 
midterm elections, Sanders’ frequent 
visits to the early presidential pri- 
mary and caucus states of Iowa, New 
Hampshire and South Carolina speak 
volumes. 

“I think he’ll run,” says David Yepsen, 
who spent 34 years covering the Iowa 
caucuses for the Des Moines Register and 
now directs the Paul Simon Public Policy 
Institute at Southern Illinois University. 
“Look, he’s not going out to Iowa all the 
time because he's looking for a vacation 
or something.” 


Indeed, as soon as he finished his 
remarks in Baraboo, Sanders was sched- 
uled to drive southwest to the Hawkeye 
State to hold two days of town hall 
meetings in Dubuque, Waterloo and Des 
Moines. 

What for? 

“It’s to get a sense of, A: Is there the 
interest in Iowa for a strongly progres- 
sive agenda?” Sanders told Seven Days 
last week. “B: Is there a willingness on 
the part of people to become actively 
involved in a grassroots campaign?” 

At the Fighting Bob Fest, at least, it 
seemed like there was. 

For 45 minutes, Sanders' audience of 
hard-core activists clung to the senator's 
every last shouted word. They cheered 
at his calls for single-payer health care, 
college affordability and a “massive” 
federal jobs program. They booed at the 
mention of big banks, hedge fund man- 
agers and Sanders’ ultimate nemeses: 
the industrialists and GOP mega-donors 
David and Charles Koch. 

Central to the speech was a partial 
recitation of the Libertarian Party’s 


platform of 1980, when David Koch ran 
as the party’s vice presidential nominee. 
Among its “crazy, wacky, fringe ideas,” 
as Sanders put it, were the abolition of 
Medicare and Medicaid, the repeal of all 
campaign finance laws and the end of 
the minimum wage. 

No longer so fringe, he argued, 
those ideas have since been ad- 
opted by the “right-wing, extremist” 
Republican Party, whose goal is to 
“virtually repeal every major piece 
of legislation passed since the 1930s 
which protect working families, the 
middle class, the children, the elderly, 
the sick and the poor.” 

Hunched over the podium in gray 
slacks, white shirt and blue blazer, 
Sanders' right hand stayed aloft through- 
out the tirade, punctuating every syllable 
with a jab of the finger or a wave of the 
hand. As he worked himself up, he rarely 
modulated his tone or strayed from a 
quick, staccato rhythm. 

Under the bright Wisconsin sun, the 
sea of lefties — wearing shirts reading 
“Proud Progressive,” “Feingold 2010” 


and “Derivatives Are Junk” — roared in 
approval. 

“Frankly, and I am really honest 
in telling you this, I think what you’re 
looking at is not even a political problem 
here; it is a psychiatric problem," he said 
of the “millionaires and billionaires” he 
believes are ruining the country. “These 
people are addicted to greed and money, 
and it is a sickness which is destroying 
the economy of the United States." 

As Sanders stepped down from the 
stage, the chants of “Run, Bernie, Run!” 
resumed. Appearing nonplussed, the 
senator from Vermont beat a quick re- 
treat across the fairgrounds to a silver 
Toyota Camry. 

“You are so inspiring” a woman in a 
purple fleece jacket yelled. 

“Thank you,” he said, clearly 
uncomfortable. 

As Sanders and two Senate aides 
ducked into the rental car, a scraggly 
man with long gray hair, a plaid shirt and 
canvas vest yelled, “Safe trip to Iowa!" 


Run, Bernie, Run 

Vermont Sen. Bernie Sanders tests the presidential waters in the all-important state of Iowa 
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SEVEN DAYS 

BERNIE 

☆beat 



O n his first day as mayor of the Queen City, Bernie Sanders shared a 

prediction with the alternative weekly Vanguard Press : "People will look 
back to Burlington, Vermont, 1981, and say: 'It all started here." Socialist 
Sanders, who won the mayor's seat by 10 votes, was likely envisioning some 
kind of populist revolution. Instead, what has turned out to be really popular 
is Bernie himself. Forty-three years and 18 elections after he first ran for U.S. 
Senate on the Liberty Union ticket, Vermont's outspoken independent is 
considering a run for president. 

How did he get here from there? 

Seven Days lays it out on Bernie Beat, a new digital guide to Sanders' colorful 
political career through the eyes of the state's independent media. Original 
articles and video from more than 30 years of Bernie-watching puts the Iconic 
public servant in context A multimedia timeline, combined with ongoing 
coverage of Vermont's junior senator in D.C. and on the campaign trail, tells 
the real story of the outsider who would be president. 

What about the fun stuff? 

Bernie Beat also features campaign memorabilia and audio from a 
long-forgotten 1987 album produced by Todd Lockwood, We Shall Overcome. 
featuring Bernie "singing" tunes, including "This Land Is Your Land." 

Trivia quiz coming soon. 
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‘People Don’t Want 
a Coronation’ 

One hundred miles southwest of the 
Sauk County Fairgrounds, the city of 
Dubuque, Iowa, rises from the banks of 
the Mississippi River, an exemplar of 
Midwestern urban renewal. Hotels and 
casinos share the waterfront with the 
city’s historic port, while stately houses 
dot the bluffs overhead. 

Affixed to a steel trestle bridge con- 
necting Wisconsin and Illinois to the 
Hawkeye State is a white sign with a 
yellow sunburst that reads, “The people 
of Iowa welcome you.” 

Twenty-four years after he arrived in 
Washington, Sanders has finally arrived 
in Iowa. Whether or not he 
follows through with his 
threat to run for president, 
his mere presence in the 
state — 16 months before 
Iowans trudge to the 
cuses on a cold February 
night — has prompted 
Washington’s campaign- 
obsessed press corps to take 
notice. 

Sanders had planned 
to attend a fundraiser in 
Madison the night before the 
Fighting Bob Fest, but NBC’s 
“Meet the Press” issued a last- 
minute invitation to pre-tape 
a “Meet the Candidate” inter- 
view Saturday morning in Washington. 
Despite his long tenure in Congress, it 
was Sanders’ first time on the gabfest. His 
colleague, Sea John McCain (R-Ariz.), 
has appeared on the Sunday talk shows 
97 times in the past five years, according 
to a recent New York Times report. 

Newly minted moderator Chuck Todd 
failed to prod Sanders into saying any- 
thing about his presidential plans that he 
hasn't said before. But simply uttering the 
Words, “1 am thinking about running for 
president,” on Washington’s preeminent 
Sunday show ensured that the trickle 
of press coverage he had received so far 
would soon turn into a flood. 

If you take Sanders at his word, that 
annoys the hell out of him. 

"The media has not much interest in 
the serious issues facing the country,” he 
told Seven Days. “They are much more 
interested in gossip and speculation.” 

Sanders grows frustrated whenever 
he’s asked whether he’d run as an inde- 
pendent or a Democrat, and he bristles 
when queried about the presumed 
Democratic frontrunner, former secre- 
tary of state Hillary Clinton. 


“Well, A: I don't brow that Hillary 
Clinton is running. B: I don’t know what 
she is running on,” he said dismissively on 
“Meet the Press.” “Let Hillary speak for 
herself. I know where I’m coming from.” 

But for all his talk about the irrel- 
evancy of “process questions," Sanders 
has done a masterful job courting 
such queries. For the past year, he has 
dropped just enough breadcrumbs to 
keep the media on his tail — wondering 
if he’ll run and how he’ll run and when 
he'll announce — but not so many that 
they catch him and lose interest. 

Those breadcrumbs led a smatter- 
ing of national reporters to Dubuque’s 
Clarke University on Saturday eve- 
ning, where 150 Iowans gathered in 
the student activity center to hear 
Sanders speak. Among the audience 
members was Chris Lammer-Heindel, 
a philosophy professor at 
nearby Loras College who 
had become familiar with 
Sanders from the senator’s 
frequent appearances on the 
liberal MSNBC. 

Lammer-Heindel said 
he hoped Sanders would 
enter the race and provide 
a progressive alternative to 
Clinton. 

“Despite what anyone 
thinks about his viability, it 
would make for an interest- 
ing campaign — and perhaps 
put the Democrats on their 
toes a little more,” he said. 
That’s a view shared by 
Hugh Espy, whose Iowa Citizens for 
Community Improvement Action Fund 
cosponsored each of Sanders' town hall 
meetings in the state, along with other 
advocacy groups and labor unions. 

“People don't want a coronation,” 
he said. "They don’t want anyone to 
be anointed by political leaders or 
the popular press. We want a robust 
discussion.” 

Sanders certainly strikes a different 
tone than the typical would-be president 
He is not the man from Hope, Arkansas. 
He does not believe it’s morning in 
America. And you won't hear the words, 
“Yes, we can!" out of his mouth. On the 
contrary, Sanders specializes in the buzz 
kill. He wants you to know that the world 
is killing apart, and it’s not terribly likely 
it can be put back together agaia 

When he took to the podium at 
Clarke University, Sanders appeared 
more subdued than he was earlier that 
day at the Fighting Bob Fest. He had 
shed the blazer and adopted a softer 
tone of voice. But it wasn’t long before 
the anger and the outrage reappeared. 

“There are lots of people in this 


There’s no 
reason to go 
to Iowa 


goingto run as 


HOWARD DEAN 


country who are angry, and they should 
be angry,” he said. "Unfortunately, 
they're angry at the wrong people for 
the wrong reasons. Our job is to make 
sure they're angry at the right people for 
the right reasons.” 

Just who should bear the brunt of the 
American people’s anger is the central 
question of nearly every Sanders speech. 
His answer? The economic establish- 
ment, the political establishment and the 
media establishment. Most of all, as he 
puts it, they should blame “the billion- 
aire class for whom greed is a religion.” 

Sanders’ argument clearly resonates 
with his audience, which should not 
come as a surprise in this post-bailout, 
post-Occupy, post-Ferguson world. But 


Camry. Sanders’ entire Iowa entourage 
consisted of Fiermonte, a Derby native 
and former Burlington city councilor, 
and spokesman Michael Briggs, an ex- 
journalist and flack for former senators 
John Edwards and Paul Simon. 

Outside the student center, two or- 
ganizers from Progressive Democrats 
of America, Conor Boylan and Steve 
Cobble, stationed themselves at the 
door, preparing to hand out pamphlets 
promoting a “Run, Bemie, Run!” online 
petition. Formed out of the ashes of the 
2004 campaigns of Howard Dean and 
Dennis Kucinich, PDA has gathered 
14,000 signatures calling on Sanders to 
run. Boylan and Cobble, who planned 
to follow the senator from Baraboo to 



Yepsen, the former Register reporter 
and columnist, says Sanders’ anger car- 
ries a certain amount of risk. 

“He’s gotta worry about his style a 
little bit in Iowa. This isn’t Vermont or 
New England, where you can be a little 
edgier. I think he'll be more effective if 
he tries to soften his image a little bit, 
and it’s not about him and his cranki- 
ness, but about him and his ideas,” 
Yepsen says. “Anger doesn’t do well in 
presidential campaigns.” 

Sanders does have ideas, and during 
his remarks in Dubuque, he referred to 
an “Agenda for America” that includes 
universal health insurance, a trillion- 
dollar jobs program, a higher minimum 
wage and tougher campaign finance 
laws. But overshadowing every idea 
is Sanders’ apocalyptic assessment of 
America. 

Near the end of Sanders' remarks, 
his district director and longtime cam- 
paign manager, Phil Fiermonte, slipped 
out the door to warm up the senatorial 


Waterloo, hoped to reach 20,000 signa- 

After the meeting ended, Sanders 
barreled through the doorway with 
Briggs in tow. As several eager Iowans 
attempted to engage him in conversa- 
tion, the senator brushed them off and 
ducked into the rental car. 

Boylan approached one of jilted sup- 
porters. “We’re doing a ‘draft Bernie for 
president’ petition,” he said. “Would 
you like to sign?” 

‘Plowing the Fields’ 

Some 10,000 Democrats and 200 
credentialed reporters descended upon 
Indianola, Iowa, Sunday morning for 
retiring Sen. Tom Harkin’s 37th and 
final steak fry fundraiser. Among the 
Democrats in attendance were Bill and 
Hillary Clinton, the latter of whom was 
malting her first visit to the state since 
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she placed a disappointing third place in 
the Iowa caucuses six years earlier. 

“Hello, Iowa, I’m baaaaaack," the 
former secretary of state announced to a 
cheering crowd of Iowans. 

Across the state, Sanders and his two- 
man team were navigating the Camry 90 
miles due east from the Mississippi River 
to the decidedly less grand Cedar River. 
Their destination was the Waterloo 
Center for the Arts, sandwiched between 
a hockey arena and a vacant building that 
used to be a Hostess bakery. 

If Sanders does indeed run for presi- 
dent, he will have to spend the next year 
and a half on this same endless journey: 
through cornfields and strip malls, past 
silos and anti-abortion billboards. 

Former governor Howard Dean 
knows what that’s like. Though he’s 
pledged to support Clinton, Dean says 
he’s happy to offer advice to Sanders. 

“If I were him, I’d be going to talk to 
labor leaders and well-known progres- 
sives and meeting with them one-on- 
one,” he says. “Normally what you do at 
this stage of the game, you find support- 
ers you think you can earn and then ask 
them to have small house parties.” 

“You can never start too soon,” says 
Cary Covington, a University of Iowa 
political science professor. “Hillary 
Clinton can afford to wait. Somebody 
like a Bernie Sanders really needs to 
be plowing the fields, meeting people, 
lining up support, finding volunteers, 
making his presence known.” 

In fact, Sanders has been doing just 
that — and not just in the Hawkeye State. 
§ For the second year in a row, 
S Sanders recently traveled to the South, 
>! making stops in Mississippi, North 
g Carolina and the early primary state 
j> of South Carolina. According to Rickey 
Cole, chairman of the Mississippi 
Democratic Party, the visits have not 
gone unnoticed. 

5 “Bernie Sanders is a rare man, because 

g he’s sincere. He’s the same thing wher- 
j ever he is, regardless of the crowd. He 
5 says what he thinks and speaks his mind, 
° and we need more of that in American 
politics,” Cole says. “He certainly has a 
w constituency here in Mississippi." 

< Ditto New Hampshire, where 
z Sanders' deep relationship with orga- 

2 nized labor is already serving him well. 
According to New Hampshire AFL-CIO 
president Mark MacKenzie, the senator 
has proven himself to be “a strong, ar- 
ticulate voice for working people.” 

“I think if it was up to us, we would 
5 like to see more of Bernie Sanders 

2 and what he’s talking about,” 

MacKenzie says. 


In Iowa, at least, it takes more than a 
single conversation to win a caucus-go- 
er’s vote. Steve Abbott, president of the 
Communications Workers of America’s 
Iowa state council, recalls that at one 
2007 candidate forum in Waterloo, six 
presidential candidates showed up to 
work the crowd. 

“There were two presidential candi- 
dates standing in line waiting to talk to 
me,” Abbott recalls. 


Their names? John Edwards and 
Barack Obama. 

“The weaker candidates don’t usually 
last here in Iowa. I think people have an 
active and functional bullshit detector,” 
says Ken Sagar, president of the Iowa 
AFL-CIO. “We’re able to weed out the 
ones that aren’t going to make the grade, 
and I think there’s room for Bernie. He’d 
be lively in the debates and may bring 
up issues that might not otherwise get 
discussed.” 

‘Would You Please 
Run for President?’ 

Sanders arrived at the Waterloo Center 
for the Arts just before noon on Sunday 
and tried his best to avoid engaging 
in human interaction. Until then, 
Sanders had looked right through me 
each time we’d crossed paths over the 


previous 24 hours. He nodded his head, 
acknowledging me for the first time with 
a brusque “Paul.” 

When a volunteer said, “We're look- 
ing for more chairs,” Sanders grumbled, 
apparently to nobody, “There's always 
a problem. Looking for more chairs...” 
Then he stalked off to the other end of 
the lobby. 

Inside an auditorium filled with 140 
people, Sanders appeared to find his 


voice. He’s been holding town hall meet- 
ings for decades and clearly thrives on 
the format. 

The senator began by explaining that 
he first became interested in economics 
when he was just five years old, after 
he “noticed what was happening to my 
family.” 

“My father worked his whole life. 
He came to this country from Poland 
at the age of 17 ... without a nickel in his 
pocket,” Sanders said. “He never made a 
lot of money, but he was able — this is the 
story of millions of American families — 
by working hard his whole life, he was 
able to send two of his kids to college.” 

Sanders paused. 

“That's a pretty good deal,” he said. 
“And that’s what America’s supposed to 
be about.” 

But these days, he argued, it’s not what 
America is about. Real unemployment 


stands at 12 percent, youth unemploy- 
ment at 20 percent and African American 
youth unemployment at 33 percent. Five 
and a half million young people are un- 
employed, he said, "hanging around on 
street comers all over America and some 
of them are doing drugs and some of 
them are getting involved in crime.” 

“And to my mind, that explains to me 
why we have more people in jail than any 
country on earth. More than China,” he 


said, his voice rising to a shout. “Maybe! 
Just maybe! We might want to invest in 
our youth! Rather than in jails!” 

Of course, the media would never tell 
you that. 

During a question-and-answer ses- 
sion, Sanders finally got the question the 
crowd was waiting for. 

Rachel Antonuccio, a young lawyer 
wearing a black “Bernie for President” 
T-shirt, stood up and said, “I have a very 
simple question: Would you please run 
for president?" 

The audience burst into applause. 

"This is the god's truth: I do not wake 
up every morning with some kind of 
burning desire to be the president of the 
United States," Sanders said, adding that 
anybody who did had to be “crazy.” 

Fixing the nation’s problems, he said, 
is what motivates him, “And that’s why 
I’m here in Iowa today." 



There are plenty of reasons to forgo make it easier for other progressives, 
a, he said, not least of which is the He’ll inject ideas into the campaign." 


near certainty that he would be clob- 
bered on the fundraising front. Sanders 
has an impressive network of small- 
dollar donors — 137,000 of them, ac- 
cording to Fiermonte — but he does r 


And so long as he refuses to compro- 
mise his beliefs and avoids committing a 
major gaffe, he’s likely to leave the race 
with greater stature than he has today. 
Just consider the cases of John McCain, 


accept corporate PAC money. And, as he Ron Paul and, well, Hillary Clinton. 


frequently mentions, the Koch brothel's 
are unlikely to bankroll his campaign. 

“I have to be realistic. I don't wa 
to run and make a fool of myself ( 
more importantly, do a disservice 
all of the ideas that we believe in," he If he 
told Antonuccio. “If I 
ran on this program and 
we didn't run a good 
campaign and it did very 
poorly, it would be a dis- 
service to the ideas that 
we’re fighting for. So if 
you do it, you’ve got to 
do it well and you’ve got 
to do it to win. And tfiaf s 
tough stuff. That’s very, 
very tough stuff.” 

So can Sanders, in fact, 
win? 

It’s difficult to find 
anybody who believes the 
answer is yes — and not 
just because he’s an old 
white guy from a tiny lib- 
eral state who calls himself 
a Democratic Socialist 

If Clinton enters the 
race, as she is almost cer- 
tain to do, she will absorb 
the preponderance of 
money, talent and institu- 
tional support necessary 


The weaker 
candidates don't 
usually last 
herein Iowa. 


‘Some guys, they sell books. They get 
bigger lecture fees," Yepsen says. “But I 
think his motive for running would be 
to advance some progressive ideas and 
make sure they’re in the national debate. 

a good campaign and it’s civil 
and classy, then he’ll 
make a contribution.” 

Even Sanders admits 
he could win by losing. 

“Obviously, if I got 
into it, I wouldn’t get into 
it unless I thought I could 
win," he told Seven Days. 
“But your point is, ‘Can 
you win even if you don’t 
win?’ And the answer 
is ‘yeah.’ You know, if 
you’re educating tens of 
millions of Americans, if 
you’re electing delegates 
— you know, if I chose to 
run as a Democrat — are 
you raising political con- 
sciousness at the time? 
Political consciousness 
in America is very low. So 
the answer is: That is an 
interesting point.” 

Outside the Waterloo 
Center for the Arts, 
Boylan and Cobble again 
stood sentry, asking a 


n the Democratic nomination. If tendees to sign their petition. And with 
she doesn't enter the race, a flood of his entourage in tow, Sanders again beat 
A-list candidates, such as Sen. Elizabeth a hasty retreat, avoiding his potential 
Warren (D-Mass.) and Vice President Joe supporters like the plague. 


Biden, would likely give it a closer look. 

A poll released by CNN on Friday 
showed Clinton leading the hypotheti- 


After his car pulled away, an elderly 
woman named Mary Fain lit a cigarette 
and remarked that she was likely to vote 


Warren with 5 percent. 

Though he hasn’t yet verbalized it, 
Sanders has made pretty clear that he’s 
unlikely to run as an independent, saying 
he would refuse to serve as a “spoiler." 

“There’s no reason to go to Iowa if 
he’s not going to run as a Democrat,” 


With a mix of resignation and pride, 
she remarked, “I’ve thrown away my 
vote all my life.” 

‘Sorry, Who — 

You Are With?’ 

Sanders’ final town hall meeting, in the 


Though it’s tough to find anyone who basement of a Methodist Church in 
believes Sanders could win, it’s equally suburban Des Moines, drew the biggest 
crowd yet — by a long shot. By the time 
run. Sanders took the microphone, some 350 

“He’s running not because he wants people had packed the cramped room, 
to be president, but because he believes prompting the senator to request that 
in things,” Yepsen says. “By running, younger attendees give up their seats 
he’ll have a platform to talk about those for their elders, 
views and make those arguments. He’ll 
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Bernie is not the man 
from Hope, Arkansas. 

He does not believe 
it's morning in America. 

And you won’t hear 
the words, “Yes, we can!" 
out of his moufh. 

On the contrary, 

Sanders specializes 
in the buzz kill. 

He wants you to know 
that the world is falling apart, 
and it's not terribly likely 
it can be put back 


“So, it’s been a long couple of days,” I said. “Any re- 
action to what you’ve seen out here?" 

Pointing to a young television reporter in a pink 
jacket standing nearby with a camera, he said, “Sorry, 
who — you are with?” 

“I’m with Fox,” she said. 

“Fox News? Local Fox?” he demanded. “Pardon 

“National?” the reporter said tentatively. 

“OK, I’m talking to him,” Sanders said, motioning 
toward me. 

“Sure, I’m not reporting anything," she said. 

“OK, would you mind if I just talk to him alone now, 
please?” he said, pausing until the reporter packed up 
her camera. 

The silence was deafening. 

Turning his attention back to me, Sanders said he 
was pleased with the turnout at the weekend’s events. 

“There seems to be a lot of support,” he said. “And I 
was very happy with the week. I thought it went really 

Did he have a better sense of whether Iowans could 
get behind him? 

“Well, there are 3 million people in Iowa, and I 
didn’t quite hear from all of them,” he said sarcastically, 
mentioning, once again, that the American people are 
very, very angry. 

“Are you closer to running for president after this 
weekend?” I asked, focusing, like everyone else in the 
media, on speculation, not substance. 

“No,” he said. “I’ve got a lot of work to do. This is a 
huge decision = one that 1 will not make easily, and I've 
got to talk to a whole lot of people. One good weekend 

After taking a few questions from the Fox News 
reporter, Sanders worked his way through the crowd 
in search of an exit As he crossed the dark churchyard 

with Fiermonte and Briggs, an older woman pur- 
sued him, saying, "Senator Sanders?" 

No response. 

"Senator Sanders?” 

No response. 

“Senator Sanders?" 

When the maybe candidate ducked into 
the Camry, the woman asked Briggs if he 
could give his boss the piece of paper she was 
holding. He’d be happy to, he said, and followed 
landers into the car. 

Fiermonte hit the gas, and 
the senator rode off into 
the night. 0 
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Sanders was so pleased by the standing-room-only 
turnout, he nearly cracked a smile. 

“I get high on this, because I just — I love it,” he told 
the crowd. 

The senator expressed his happiness the only way 
he knows how: by getting even louder and angrier. 

After working his way through the media, “right- 
wing extremist” Republicans and the Koch brothers, 
Sanders finally landed on one of his other favorite 
topics: Wall Street bankers. 

“People are angry about their power, and people are 
angry and wonder whether the justice system works 
for the CEOS of financial institutions who helped de- 
stroy the economy of the United States of America!" he 
shouted. “Why aren’t they in jail?!” 

Sanders had switched from one-handed ges- 
ticulation to two-handed. Now every syllable was 
punctuated by synchronized jabbing and pointing. 

“Some people say not only are these guys too 
big to fail, they’re too big to jail!” he said to hearty 
guffaws. 

For at least the fourth time in two days, 
Sanders went after his target of the moment: the 
New York Times, which he criticized for failing 
to cover last Thursday’s symbolic vote to undo the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s Citizens United campaign 
finance ruling. 

“We didn't get one Republican vote. Unbelievable! 
I would consider it — I’ll talk about this in a minute 

— about the most impertant issue facing our 
country. The New York Times forgot to write 
about it At all!” he said. “So every week we 
see something else that’s fictional. We 
see gossip. We see the dramatic. Blah, 
blah, blah, blah. But we don’t have an 
explanation as to what is happening to 
the working people in this country. The 
media doesn’t help us get involved in seri- 
ous discussion, which is what I want to do.” 

At each of his town hall meetings, 

Sanders tried to close his remarks with a 
touch of optimism, noting in Des Moines, 

“My wife always tells me that I should 
lighten up or at least hand out tranquilizers 
or suicide prevention packs.” 

But even Sanders' optimism sounds 
pretty damn depressing. 

“Let me conclude by just saying this: These 
guys have all of the money. They have huge influ- 
ence in the media. They have huge influence over 

— they own the Republican Party. They have influence 
in the Democratic Party,” he said. “But the one thing 
they do not have ia the people. There are a hell of a lot 
more of us than there are of them.” 

As he basked in the glow of yet another standing 
ovation, it was clear the 73-year-old was spent. His 
staff ushered him into a kitchen in the back of the 
church basement to take a photograph with a group of 
children and answer questions from reporters, some of 
whom had migrated fro mHarkin’s steak fry to Sanders’ 
church revival. 

Holding on to a table for support, the senator asked 
his staff to bring him two chairs. When they arrived, he 
took one and I took the other. 
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Ill Communication 

Poet Stephen Cramer explores the history of hip-hop ... in sonnets 



T he local hip-hop scene has in- 
creasingly become a platform 
for a diverse collection of voices, 
often closely tied to kindred 
communities such as skateboarders, danc- 
ers and street artists. Hip-hop has always 
been as much about culture as rap music. 
So it’s appropriate, 
albeit surprising, that 
the latest landmark 
work in local hip-hop 
would come from an 
unlikely source with an even more unlikely 
angle: Burlington poet Stephen Cramer 
and his newly published book From the 
Hip: A Concise History of Hip Hop (in 
sonnets). 

Through a series of cleverly crafted 
sonnets, Cramer’s new book chronicles the 
story of hip-hop — and at times his own 
life — from Kool Here to the final days of 
the Beastie Boys. It is an ambitious, loving 
tribute. It's also a great read. 

Cramer, who lives in Burlington with 
his wife and daughter, is a humble artist 
and family man with a contagious smile. 
He is also a busy professor and successful 
author. He teaches literature and poetry 
courses full time at the University of 
Vermont and is seeing his work published 
with increasing frequency. He also loves 
hip-hop. From the Hip is, first and fore- 
most, the work of a fan who grew up on LL 
s Cool J, Public Enemy and KRS -One. 

8 “My introduction was Run DMC, on 
> tape," says Cramer, 39. “I listen to a lot 
5 more jazz now. But growing up, hip-hop 
S was the soundtrack for so much.” 

S Cramer is a native of upstate New York, 

1/1 hailing from, as he puts it, “the classic 
town with more cows than people and one 
^ stoplight." 

5 He moved to New York City for col- 
oi lege and immediately fell in love with 
« the rhythms, imagery and grit he found 
E there. He stayed for 10 years, during 
° which time he met his future wife. He 
was inspired by his day job amid the 
global swirl of influences at the Museum 
> of Modern Art. He fell in love with jazz, 
° which he says he prefers to experience 
jjj live. That’s a preference he relates to 
o' poetry, as well. 

Cramer’s love of poetry was strongly 
influenced by the Massachusetts native 
Stanley Kunitz, who once remarked, “It is 
important to test your poems against the 
^ ear. The page is a cold bed.” Accordingly, 
3 Cramer will read selections from his book 
3 this Thursday, September 18, at a reception 
<o at Karma Birdhouse in Burlington. He also 




PARENTS JUST DON'T 
UNDERSTAND (DJ JAZZY 
JEFF AND THE FRESH 
PRINCE, 1988) 

A LESSER KNOWN 
RAPPER SPEAKS: 

He's the DJ & I'm the Rapper? 


man, this record's obviously aimed 
toward folks 


who need to be told which of the 
black pawns 

on stage is which. I mean, just take 


at the video: it's all sanitized 
& cartoon-like, the streets scrubbed 

a sheen. This is the world on Lysol. 

& the guy's not rapping about 
swiping a few 


bucks or his dad's last smokes. He's 
talking about 

stealing his parents' Porsche for 
Chrissakes. Look: his rhymes 

are good, & the guy's funny, no 
about that, but shoot... It's not like 


promises a handcrafted “old-school hip- 
hop mix” for the occasion. 

In contrast to how carefully calculated 
the sonnets are on the page, Cramer states 
that his writing process is a blur of physi- 
cal activity. 

“I can sit down for about half an hour," 
he says with a laugh. “But then I need to 
get up, do dishes, clean something, chop 
some vegetables." 

“I’m just addicted to writing son- 
nets now,” Cramer jokingly confesses 
on Church Street on a recent Sunday. In 


fact, he’s recently completed composing 
a sonnet cycle about a certain iconic film 
trilogy: Star Wars. 

Cramer’s polymorphic creativity 
often draws from the same tradition as 
the modern remix culture. The genesis 
of From the Hip was a 2012 series titled 
“What Rough Beasties,” in which he clev- 
erly interpolated seven W.B. Yeats poems 
with Beastie Boys songs, both infamous 
and obscure. Cramer had previously writ- 
ten poetry inspired by jazz, but never rap. 
After those experiments, From the Hip 


jealous of his mass, suburban 
appeal. 

I just wish my parents had a 


grew into a lean, effortlessly devastating 

Discussing his work, Cramer repeat- 
edly emphasizes the importance of image 
to hip-hop music. He explains this par- 
ticular experimental bent in the introduc- 
tion to From the Hip: “Every age is given 
its own unique set of images to work with.” 


NEW STOWE YOUNG ADULT PASS 


“I feel like hip-hop was the first 
post-video genre, and it grew up with 
MTV," Cramer reflects. Fittingly, each 
of his sonnets is rooted in music videos, 
television references and first-person 
detail. This is a testament to hip-hop 
as best experienced with both ears and 
eyes — appropriately, the word “eyeball" 
is yet another innovation given to us by 
sonnet master William Shakespeare. 


THE EMOTIONAL PULSE OF 
CRAMER'S COLLECTION IS IN 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
DETAILS HE EVOKES. 



ONLY $599 

For 19 to 29 year-olds 


Cramer is an excellent teacher of 
history, too. He mines the past for im- 
portant questions and deftly avoids easy 
answers. His treatment of NWA’s “Fuck 
tha Police” finds an unexpected reso- 
nance with recent events in Ferguson, 
Mo. This is in cutting contrast to Jay-Z’s 
“99 Problems,” framed as the theme 
song for a 2008 election-night party 
for Obama’s campaign staff. At every 
turn, Cramer’s touch is cinematic. His 
oblique and respectful treatment of 
intertwined sonnets on Tupac and the 
Notorious B.I.G. is especially impres- 
sive. There is jazz, too, in his meter, 
which reflects how animated Cramer 

But the emotional pulse of Cramer's 
collection is in the autobiographical 
details he evokes. Ice-T's “Rhyme Pays" 
is a playful parable about the appeal of 
parental-advisory stickers to smart, 
rebellious kids. The Rob Base single 
“It Takes Two” is the soundtrack to a 
doomed wedding. 

The three decades of hip-hop his- 
tory covered in From the Hip are infused 
with more than a mere love for music. 
Cramer’s verses are wrought with a sad, 
wise reverence for life itself. © 


INFO 


(in sonnets/by Stephen C 
Poetry. 92 pages. $15.95. 
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background in architecture. He has 
a bachelor’s from the Rhode Island 
School of Design, but decided soon after 
graduating in 1969 that he had little 
interest in being an architect. Instead, 
he taught in public schools and worked 
for a design company before Cathedral's 
publication allowed him to devote most 
of his energy to writing and illustrating. 

In 1988, though he had no formal 
engineering background, Macaulay 
illustrated Neil Ardley’s 400-page, en- 
cyclopedic The Way Things Work. The 
introduction to engineering geared 
toward kids includes lots of playful 
explanations of levers, gears and belts, 
screws, pressure power, light, harness- 
ing electricity, and much more. The book 
was immensely popular and catapulted 
Macaulay’s career to the next level. 

These days, Macaulay’s book projects 
are about his own learning as well as the 
reader's. He spent years, for example, 
researching anatomy for The Way We 
Work, an illustrated guide to the human 
body. "I’d sit down in the evening after 
being there in the medical school or 
wherever I was, and try to draw what 
I’d learned that day,” he remembers. “To 
see where I was, and how well I could 
really begin to understand the anatomi- 
cal relationships between body parts 
— this joint with this muscle and so on.” 

For Macaulay, there's no better test of 
his knowledge than making a sketch: It 
forces him to think through the relation- 
ships among different visual elements, 
including their scale, mass and points 
of connection. "If you learn how to look 
at something, really look at it — and my 
chosen way is through drawing it — you 
begin to ask questions about 
how it really works,” he says. 

Take, for example, a toilet. 
Macaulay mentions that he 
might ask participants to draw 
one in two upcoming work- 
shops for kids and adults he'll 
teach at the Fairbanks Museum 
later this month, in conjunc- 
tion with “Water Works.” “It’s 
one of the most familiar objects 
around — everybody knows a 
toilet," he says. “But could you 
draw it? At what point would 
you stop and say. I’m not sure 
what happens back here, once it’s 
underground and so on and so 
forth. At what point would you 
say, I don't know what's going on 
inside. How does it work?" 

The toilet is a particularly 
apt example for those work- 
shops, given the context of the 
Fairbanks' “Water Works” pro- 
gramming for which Macaulay 
drew a large-scale illustration 


The Way He Works 

In the studio with author and illustrator David Macaulay 


D Macaulay 
looks 
stumped. 

In the middle of a 
workday in early 
September, the 
author and illustra- 
tor of such famed 
works as Cathedral 
and The Way Things 
Work stands before 
a four-foot-long, 
hand-drawn blue- 
print of a steamship 
tacked to the wall of 
his home studio in 
Norwich. He waves 
his hands through the 
air in good-natured 
vexation. 

“Never, in my 
experience, has that 
cliche of rearranging 
the deck chairs on 
the Titanic been so 
appropriate,” he re- 
marks, cracking a wry 
smile. “That’s what 
this feels like. I’m 
always rearranging 
illustrations, moving 
them around, and I’m 
not actually saving 
the ship, or saving the 
book, or clarifying the 
project for myself.” 


age 


Macaulay 
the Atlantic on the 
steamship depicted 
in the drawing, 
when he emigrated 
with his family from 
northern England 
to Bloomfield, N.J. 
Nearly six decades 
later, he’s built a 
career and an inter- 
national reputation 
as the creator of best- 
selling books that 
explain architecture, 
engineering, mechan- 
ics and science with 
stunningly rendered 
drawings. His numer- 
ous awards include 


a MacArthur Fellowship and the 1991 
Caldecott Medal for his illustrated sto- 
rybook Black and White. 

At the moment, though, Macaulay 
is four years into his new book project 
— “When did I hope to finish it? Two 
years ago!” — and seems to welcome the 
distraction of a visitor. Having wrapped 
up a several-months-long project in col- 
laboration with the Fairbanks Museum 
called “Water Works: The Science 
Under St. Johnsbury,” Macaulay has had 
little else to distract him from a seem- 
ingly unending, still-untitled story about 
the steamship on the wall. 

“As I get older, the projects get 
harder," admits Macaulay. “What hap- 
pens is that you become more ambitious; 
you try to do something you’ve not done 
before. You want to learn about some- 
thing that is bigger than you probably 
should tackle, at least alone, so the proj- 
ects take longer. And there’s much more 
frustration.” 

Macaulay’s early books, including 
Cathedral (published in 1973), Pyramid 
(1975) and Castle (1977), were stories 
with a single thread: “You start [the 
story] with flat ground and you end up 
with a pyramid or a cathedral,” as the 
author puts it. 

Those works drew on Macaulay’s 





of St. Johnsbury’s water system. As 
any recent visitor to St. J has noticed, 
long-awaited repairs to the city’s un- 
derground pipes have resulted in a 
six-month-long construction project 
that has torn up the roads, including the 
main artery into St. J’s downtown from 
Route 2. 

“We formerly had a sewer system 
that combined wastewater and runoff,” 
explains Adam Kane, the Fairbanks' ex- 
ecutive director. “Basically, every time it 
rained, all that went to the wastewater 
system. And if it rained a lot, that un- 
treated wastewater would go straight 
into the Passumpsic River." 

Kane was just a few weeks into his 
job at the Fairbanks in August 2013 
when he learned that the roadwork 
would be right in front of his museum 
throughout the summer of 2014. It was 
a potentially huge problem in terms of 
tourist traffic, but Kane chose to treat it 
as an educational opportunity. 

“You have this infrastructure going in 
that’s all about the environment, water 
quality, how you steward natural re- 
sources,” he explains. “For the museum, 
which teaches all those things, we had 
the opportunity to talk about the impor- 
tance of water to art and civilization; 
how fresh water is a resource that is in 
danger. We got to talk about engineer- 
ing: Where does the water come from? 
You don’t just turn on the tap and it 
magically arrives!” 

For the water-system illustration, 
Kane reached out to Macaulay, whom 
he’d never met but knew lived just an 
hour south. The artist got on board right 
away. His family loved the Fairbanks, he 
told Kane; it was one of his son’s favorite 
museums as a kid. Collaborating with 
the museum resulted in an additional 
exhibit, “The Way Macaulay Works,” of 
the drafts and sketches that the author 
creates before arriving at his signature, 
neatly finished illustrations. Macaulay 
also made a detailed illustration of the 
museum itself, at Kane’s request. It’s 
worth braving the terrible roads to see 
both exhibits. 

“It’s such a throwback but with such 
great energy,” Macaulay says of the 
Fairbanks. “It's a matter of connecting 
the old stuff with today and making it 
relevant, so you’re not just going back 
and blowing the dust off. You're actually 
thinking about where you live, and ecol- 
ogy and all those issues that matter, just 
by looking at older things and having 
people that can interpret them in the 
light of now.” 

Though Macaulay’s studio is decked 
out with several large monitors and a 
smattering of Apple products, he says 
modern technology doesn’t pique his 


curiosity. “The problem with digital 
technology is that it’s less self-revealing; 
everything’s in a black box or behind a 
tiny panel,” he points out. “In the old 
days, when you went into an elevator — 
you can still find them occasionally — it 
was a little cage, and you could actually 
see the counterweights going down. 
Now it’s whoosld Sixty floors in a minute 
and a half. You have no idea how you got 
there. And that’s sad, because you’re not 
encouraged to ask the question.” 

Which brings Macaulay back to his 
drawing of the steamship, about which 
he can rattle off a startling number of 
facts and stories. Name? The S.S. United 
States. History? Designed by William 
Francis Gibbs to beat the transatlantic 
speed record the ship was completed 
in 1952. Size? Nine hundred and 40 
feet at its waterline, and built to house 
2,000 passengers or 14,000 troops. 
Significance? Fastest passenger liner 
to cross the Atlantic, a title the United 
States has held since her maiden voyage 
on July 3, 1952. 

The steamship project, Macaulay 
explains, “started out as a book about in- 
vention, and how one invention leads to 
another, and that kind of thing.” Steam 
engines, for example, were originally 
created to power pumps that removed 
water from mines, where flooding was a 
constant danger. Over time, the technol- 
ogy was built on and improved, until a 
steam engine could power a passenger 
ship across the Atlantic. 

Initially, Macaulay hoped to use the 
United States as an anchoring point to 
illustrate a larger concept of how simple 
inventions are developed by various 
hands until they evolve into having 
manifold uses. But as he delved deeper 

— including making two visits to the 
ship itself, now docked in Philadelphia 

— his curiosity led him to other sto- 
rylines, including Macaulay’s own foggy 
memories of his family's ocean crossing 
and the biography of the ship’s designer. 

Despite his current frustration with 
the project, “This is the most exciting 
part," Macaulay says, referring to the 
stage where he sketches up a storm and 
figures out what he knows and what he 
should keep questioning. “It's roughing 
it out. It’s like carving something. Or 
like painting, and knowing when to stop. 
When you still have a kind of vitality; 
when it still has some life to it.” ® 

INFO 
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Emotional 

Meltdown 

Book review: Close Your Eyes, Hold Hands, 

Chris Bohjalian 


BY J.T. PRICE 


II 


adioactive Boars Are 

K Roaming Around 

Germany” reads a 
September 2 headline on 
Smithsonian.com. While the legacy of 
the disaster at Chernobyl has received 
much in the way of Hollywood treat- 
ment — flesh-hungry mutants and giant, 
scaly worms — the Geiger-inciting 
boars serve as a more acute reminder of 
human folly in the reality we all share. 
They really exist, whether or not we 
choose to acknowledge them. 

Human error is a subject running 
deep through Close Your Eyes, Hold 
Hands, the latest from award-winning 
Vermont novelist Chris Bohjalian. A nu- 
clear meltdown in the remotest reaches 
of the Northeast Kingdom, a teenage 
runaway with a penchant for self-harm 
and an obsession with the poetry of 
Emily Dickinson, an abandoned family 
dog; all this and more can be found in its 
pages. 

Does the title sound familiar? 
It should. That’s not a fragment of 
Dickinson but a quotation taken from 
considerably more recent events in New 
England (more on that to come). 

Bohjalian’s 16th novel boasts head- 
line fluency in spades — although its 
protagonist herself, Emily Shepard, is 
not the boasting type. The opposite, 
actually: Her fragmented narration is 
a study in self-deprecation, suggesting 
Holden Caulfield in feminine form with 
only a kernel of his grandiosity, exhib- 
ited mainly in the Dickinson obsession. 
To provide a sample of her voice: “I did 
okay, I think, but who knows? Doesn’t 
matter now and, to be honest, I really 
didn’t care that much even then. Besides, 
I was going to be a poet and a novelist, if 
only because I figured poet and novelist 
was a career choice that meant little or 
no human interaction.” 

Emily is conscious of headlines, both 
serious and entertainment related — 
the 2011 Fukushima Daiichi disaster, 
the ongoing civil war in Syria, AMC's 
“The Walking Dead." Her father is head 


honcho at the fictional nuclear plant 
at Cape Abenaki, on the real shores of 
Lake Memphremagog; her mother is the 
plant’s communications director. When 
a meltdown occurs and both the news- 
papers and the locals blame her parents, 
Emily cannot help going into full-on 
flight mode. 

She steals a bike and wheels away 
from her private-school classmates 
into possibly radioactive rain — then 
disappears, with help from strangers, 
for points west. That leads to contami- 
nation-free Burlington, so crowded with 



evinced by the near-constant stream 
of enraptured pilgrims to Salinger's 
wooded driveway, minds set aglow by 
the novel. 

Bohjalian, writing in this tradition, 
develops the Caulfield archetype in in- 
teresting ways, invoking a character with 
a contemporary voice whose fate readers 
follow. Close Your Eyes, Hold 


refugees, or “walkers,” that “if you didn’t Hands proceeds like a mystery: We open 


light 


know the world was ending, you 
have thought it was a Phish 
concert," Bohjalian writes. 

There Emily takes up resi- 
dence in a den of lost youths 
when she assumes a new per- 
sona— Abby Bliss of Briarcliff, N.Y. — and 
begins cutting herself. Abby the narrator 
informs her readers, was the name of 
Emily Dickinson’s best friend. 

Caulfield-inflected narrators have not 


— 


been exactly rare (si 
From-Aways for an- 
other recent spirited 
Caulfield exemplar). 
They are legion in 
young-adult fiction, 
whether well real- 


CJ Hauser's The 




- but 


BOHJALIAN’S 1GTH 
NOVEL BOASTS HEADLINE 
FLUENCY IN SPADES - 

ITAGONIST 


that is exactly the 
thing about Holden, 
isn’t it? He’s a char- 
acter whose incar- 
nations always were 
bound to multiply, 
his enduring popularity prefigured by from fiction for younger readers: Known 


with “Abby” in a hospital-like setting, at 
work on a memoir in response 
to the question of what exactly 
happened to her. “I seem to 
be jumping around a lot," she 
observes in a moment of lucid- 
ity. Through the winding and wending 
of her memories, we learn that this 
teen from privilege took to the streets 
and lived in a web of lies with her ward 
and quasi-baby brother, Cameron, over 
a Burlington winter: “You have no idea 
how good a peanut 
butter and jelly 
sandwich can taste 
until you’ve lived 
in an igloo made of 
trash bags.” 

Bohjalian tells 
Emily’s vertiginous 
story, so riven by 
pain, with humor 
and insight. Yet 
it hinges on what 
reads like a device 


his belief, similar to Jane Eyre’s 
audience who will see his actions and 
rationalizations as making perfect sense, 
the embodiment of a certain moral 
integrity widely extinguished from a 
fallen world. Well, Holden was right. 
Regardless of whether we conflate him 
with author J.D. Salinger (tempting but 
misguided), the number of people who 
saw themselves in the runaway teen was 


be drinkers, her flatlander parents 
become scapegoats for the meltdown 
almost instantaneously. With events still 
unfolding, Emily encounters multiple 
bystanders who, transfixed by the horror 
of events, show no hesitation in cursing 
their names. 

This is the sort of outsize fantasy 
of persecution that a teenager would 
cling to, and return to, as an explanation 


for subsequent choices. But Bohjalian 
removes it from the realm of Emily’s 
particular psychology and nests the 
persecution in the otherwise realistic, 
headline-fluent exterior world he has 
created. No, he indicates, Emily isn’t 
just fantasizing that the adult world has 
it in for her and her family. That world 
really does. “Pretty despicable, right? 
Whole family: fucking despicable," says 
a National Guardsman outside the gate 
of a temporary shelter, one of several 
bystanders who make similar remarks. 
As authorial choices go, this one feels 
noticeably manipulative and diminishes 
the authentic sense of Emily’s plight 
in favor of an easy explanation for her 
behavior. 

Much more meticulously observed 
are the mercurial swings in Emily’s and 
her varied supporting cast’s feelings 
as they continue along the fringes of 
civilized existence. If the relationship 
between Emily and Cameron is curi- 
ously hazy despite their reported time in 
close quarters (detailed in two or three 
conversations that exceed a couple of 
lines), Bohjalian never fails to keep the 
action crisp. 

In the end, it maybe Holden Caulfield- 
like for us to expect so much of a novel, 
and to call phony what are simply the 
mechanics of telling a story. Close Your 
Eyes, Holds Hands steps boldly into the 
swarm of contemporary headlines and, 
accordingly, seems to have raised the bar 
on the authenticity we expect from it 

The novel’s most powerful sequence 
also contains its most flawed moment, 
the one from which Bohjalian derives his 
title: Emily returns to the near-deserted, 
still-radioactive Northeast Kingdom and 
walks the hallways of an empty school 
building. After everything that has hap- 
pened, she conflates the catastrophe 
in her hometown with her mediated 
memory of the rampage in Newtown, 
Conn., where children were instructed 
to “Close your eyes, hold hands” as they 
left the building. Bohjalian goes so far 
as to have his narrator state the killer's 
name, a reach for resonance that feels 
uncomfortably close to sensationalism. 
And strange, somehow: It seems as if, 
were civilization ever to fall, the names 
of such people would be the first to dis- 
appear from collective memory. © 
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Pleasure Crafts 

Middlebury's Exchange Street becomes a hub for craft food and drink 








I f “craftiest street in Vermont" were 
an official title, it would inspire 
plenty of spirited competition. And 
everyone would recognize 
Middlebury’s Exchange Street, 
between Route 7 and Elm 
Street, as an up-and-comer in 
the food-and-drink category, 
z This mile-and-a-half stretch of 

H industrial park, once the dreary 

g; domain of concrete ware- 

< houses, professional offices and 

2 a wastewater treatment plant, 

S is now home to an impressive 

assortment of palate pleasers. 
Heavyweights on the block 
„ include Cabot’s largest cheese 

;» plant, which produces 55 

g million pounds of cheddar an- 

2; nually; Otter Creek Brewing, 

5 which brews 70,000 barrels 

° of beer a year; and the new, 

$34 million Woodchuck Hard 
Cider mill and bottling plant, 

5 which expects to ship three 

z million cases of hard cider by 

g year’s end. 

In recent years, Exchange 
Street has also attracted smaller similar 
businesses, including two artisanal dis- 
tilleries, a fair-trade coffee company, an 


organic cheese maker, a crouton maker 
and a gourmet popcorn company. 

Jamie Gaucher, director of 
Middlebury’s Office of 
Business Development & 
Innovation, explains the area’s 
appeal: abundant real estate 
combined with the relative 
ease of setting up manufactur- 
ing operations under a single 
Act 250 permit. 

As these businesses prosper 
and extend their market reach 
outside Vermont, they’ve also 
generated tourist traffic in 
the form of tour buses, tast- 
ing rooms, pubs, gift shops 
and even an alcohol-themed 
“tasting trail.” In coming years, 
leaders plan to install 
sidewalks along the full length 
of Exchange Street, which 
could spark a food and arts 
renaissance like the kind that 
transformed Burlington’s Pine 
Street corridor. 

Here are mini-profiles of 
four companies already capital- 
izing on their proximity by sharing space, 
resources, technical know-how and, some- 
times, ingredients. 
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Vermont Coffee 
Company 

Year Founded: 2001 
Employees: 26 

Production: 4,000 pounds of coffee 
roasted daily 

The lobby of Vermont Coffee Company, 
at 1197 Exchange Street, has become a 
veritable shrine to the company’s slogan: 
“Coffee roasted for friends." A few years 
ago, when the fair-trade coffee producer 
invited customers to redeem empty coffee 
bags for gifts, diehard java fans took up the 
challenge by transforming those brown 
paper sacks into works of art. 

Today, those creations are proudly 
displayed beside the original roaster that 
company founder Paul Ralston used to 
prepare beans in his garage in the 1970s. 
On one wall hang a quilt woven from 100 
empty bags, a mobile of paper coffee mugs 
and a toilet-paper roll made from 80 bags. 
A detailed paper cutout of Johnny Cash is 
captioned “He drinks it black.” 

Vermont Coffee Company also show- 
cases its product’s status as a go-to in- 
gredient for other Vermont producers. 
The lobby displays samples of Long Trail 


Brewing’s Coffee Stout, Wolaver Organic 
Brewing's Alta Gracia Coffee Porter and 
neighbor Appalachian Gap Distillery’s two 
coffee-infused spirits. Strafford Organic 
Creamery's coffee ice cream and Liberty 
Chocolates in Montpelier also incorporate 
VCC’sjoe. 

When Ralston relocated VCC from 
Bristol to Middlebury in 2007, he set up 
shop in what was then a 7,000-square-foot 
“concrete bunker.” Back then, the indus- 
trial park wasn’t even wired for internet 
access; Ralston recalls that the staff ac- 
cessed Wi-Fi via rooftop antennas that 
often blew down in the wind. Today VCC 
is fully wired and occupies 18,000 square 
feet, with another 10,000 reserved for 
future growth. 

Revenues are on a "deliberate growth 
curve” of close to 20 percent annually, 
Ralston says. With market penetration 
“very deep in Vermont,” the company has 
also made incursions into New York, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

“We’re ‘coffee roasted for friends,' so 
we’re all about relationships,” Ralston 
adds. “And that’s what you’re feeling in the 
Middlebury area — a community of mostly 
small businesses working together.” 
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Juice — Fast! 

CULT JUICE COMPANY TO OPEN 
BURLINGTON STORE 
In recent years, getting 
tomgirl juice co.'s jars of 
colorful liquid delivered has 
become one of Burlington's 
top hippie-chic status 
symbols. But soon owner 

GABRIELLE KAMMERER will be 

taking her juice to the street 
— 463 St. Paul Street, to be 
exact. Kammerer plans to 
open her new cafe and store 
on November 1, with a grand 
opening holiday party on 
December 1. 



The storefront will have 
more on offer than just 
juice — such as coffee from 
Pine Street's brand-new 
brio coffeeworks. Kammerer 
will serve coffee drinks with 
espresso, plus indulgent 
treats such as affogatto. 

But isn't Tomgirl intended 
for cleanses? “I don’t want 
people to think of Tomgirl as 
just the cleanse company," 
Kammerer explains. “It’s 
such a celebration of flavors. 
We want to emphasize our 
love of life and everything 
this world has to offer.” 

Since slimming juices may 
not be on every customer’s 
mind this winter, Kammerer 
will mix homemade almond 
or coconut milks with dark 


chocolate for a vegan take on 
hot cocoa. Tomgirl’s kitchen 
will be vegetarian, she 
notes — and vegan, excepting 
some items that include local 
cream or honey. 

Though drinks will be 
the cafe’s focus, Kammerer 
says she’ll offer weekly soups 
and plenty of “grab-and-go 
snacks.” In summer, pop- 
sicles made from Tomgirl’s 
flavor-packed juices will 
replace warming treats. 

The store was originally 
slated to open this month, 
but Kammerer is still work- 
ing on financing the final 
touches, including a big farm 
table and “beautiful lighting." 
In the meantime, the juice 
maven keeps busy making 
and delivering her jars of 
drinks, including new sea- 
sonal flavors: One is made 
from beet, apple, lime and 
cayenne pepper, another 
from kabocha squash, pear 
and ginger. 


Harvest Fare 

FESTIVALSEASON'S FINAL BOW 
If last weekend brought 
cooler temps and cloudy 
skies, it also hastened the 
fall harvest, and around the 
state, people are feasting 
to celebrate the autumnal 
bounty. Seven Days samples 
the tasty morsels on offer 
this weekend. 


“Harvest season is so 
special,” says boyden valley 
winery owner linda boyoen, 
who’s in the thick of her 
annual grape harvest. “You 
can see the fruits of your 
labor, and it’s something the 
community and everyone 
comes to share with us. 
People here are proud of 
what we do.” At the boyden 
valley winery harvest 
festival (September 20 
to 21 in Cambridge), you 
can stomp the grapes and 
sample the wines, along 
with treats from area farms 
and foodies. 


The Gryphon Takes Flight 

NEW RESTAURANT OPENS AT BURLINGTON'S VERMONT HOUSE 
After two nights of soft opening, the gryphon officially 
opened its doors on Sunday, September 14. Located in 
the Vermont House On the old Ramen space) at St. Paul 
and Main streets in downtown Burlington, the Gryphon 
is open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily, serving upscale 
but homey farm-to-table dishes with a slight Southern 
inflection. 

“It’s a work in progress,” says owner paige gross, who 
hails from Alabama but made a home in New England 
years ago. Gross opened the restaurant with her husband, 
tom chaowick: her ex-husband, andrea gross, helms the 
burners. His 
menu includes 
cozy dishes 
for fall — 
gnocchi with 
gorgonzola 
mushroom- 
cream sauce, 
grits and 
shellfish in 
buttered 

lobster sauce, and a bison hangar steak. Among the lighter 
dishes are a fried-green-tomato BLT, rare-cooked tuna 
steak over arugula, and grilled rainbow trout Paige Gross 
says it’s a seasonal spread that will rotate with the harvest. 

Behind the bar, niall mcmahon mixes inspired cock- 
tails featuring local spirits, such as a Tom Cat Martini 
with barr hill barrel-aged gin, and a Siren's Call with 
house-infused blueberry vodka. 

In a couple of weeks, Gross says, Gryphon will launch 
a brunch menu. In addition, “We'll be experimenting 
with later hours on weekends,” she says, "maybe going 
until 2 a.m. and bringing the lunch menu back after 11” 

— to accommodate people finishing shifts at neighboring 
restaurants. “They need time to wind down after work, 
too,” Gross says. 

Gross is even toying with the idea of ambient live 
music. “I have a musician in the kitchen,” she says. “I 
can’t have large bands, but we can do a little acoustic. 

My host is an opera singer! He was like, ‘What if I sang 
“Happy Birthday” to people?”' 

What if? Only time will tell. For now, Gross says, 
she’s focused on getting her team shipshape and giving 
her guests the best experience possible. “I want to keep 
everything really high quality but very affordable," she 
says. “I just like to feed people. I like to entertain people, 
and we're not planning on expanding. This will be my 
one and only.” 

— H.P.E. 



skinny pancake owner benjy 
adler says he’s excited to 
bring every one of Vermont’s 
cideries together for an open 
tasting — and that’s just one 
of the many delicious things 
happening at the free week- 
end festival Adler organized, 
eat by northeast (September 
19 to 21 in Burlington). Stop in 


for the Great Harvest Supper 
— featuring food from local 
farms prepped by the area's 
best chefs. Or hunker down 
for a Brewhaha, with hard-to- 
find beers from brewers near 
and far, including lawson's 

FINEST LIQUIDS, BENT HILL 
BREWERY, BURLINGTON BEER and 
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Appalachian Gap 
Distillery 

Year founded: 2014 
Employees: Four 

Production: Approaching 100 cases 
monthly 

Three years ago, Lars Hubbard, founder, 
distiller and “chief palate officer” of 
Appalachian Gap Distillery, bought a 
vacant building on the corner of Exchange 
Street and Mainelli Road. Back then, the 
perimeter drain was clogged, the interior 
was mold-ridden and the walls were full of 
dead raccoons. 

“It was just a disaster," he recalls. So 
Hubbard gutted it, built an office for his 
architectural software firm (which is 
s largely financing the distillery's startup) 
S and added a cheese plant in the basement, 
jjj which Champlain Valley Creamery now oc- 
> cupies. Only then, Hubbard says, did work 
§ begin on his distillery, which included a 
2 “doghouse," or cupola, cut through the roof 
to make room for the towering stilL 

Since May, “App Gap,” as the artisanal 


distillery is often called, has gotten approval 
from Vermont's Department of Liquor 
Control to sell four spirits. They include 
two infused with coffee purchased from the 
distillery’s back-door neighbor, Vermont 
Coffee Company; Kaffekask, a smooth but 
potent (88-proof) corn-and-barley white 
whiskey; and Kaffevan, a slightly sweet and 
full-bodied coffee liqueur that, Hubbard 
boasts, “chases Kahlua down the street 
with a coffee stick.” 

App Gap also produces Mosquito Fleet 
Rum, named for the longboats built in 
Vergennes during the War of 1812, which 
helped the Americans win the Battle 
of Lake Champlain. The only liquor 
Appalachian Gap doesn't distill itself — it’s 
blended from three barrel-aged Jamaican 
rums — Mosquito Fleet is “stupidly 
smooth," Hubbard promises. 

Finally, there’s Snowfall, a white 
whiskey made from a corn, rye and 
barley mash. It’s the unaged “heart” of 
App Gap’s Ridgeline Vermont Whiskey, 
which is due out in December 2015. 
Though it’s quite potent (108 proof), 
Snowfall is smooth and slightly sweet, 
with complex tones. 


“One of the things we’ve really worked 
at is making flavors that are clean and kind 
of sweet but not boring, more complex," 
Hubbard says. “I want you to taste things 
five minutes after you taste it.” 

The distillery just recently opened to the 
public, but it’s already drawing foot traffic 
as one of five stops — along with Lincoln 
Peak Vineyard, Woodchuck Hard Cider, 
Otter Creek Brewing and Drop-In Brewing 
Company — on the five-mile Middlebury 
Tasting Trail. 

Passersby have been stopping in, too. 
“Having a sign out at the street," Hubbard 
says, “has made a world of difference.” 

Champlain Valley 
Creamery 

Year founded: 2003 
Employees: Four 

Production: 20,000 to 25.000 pounds of 
cheese annually 

Champlain Valley Creamery owner Carleton 
Yoder, 44, is one of the few craft producers 
along Exchange Street who aren’t thrilled 


when tourists drop by unannounced. Not 
that visitors are unwelcome, he emphasizes. 
It’s just that giving them his undivided 
attention is no easy task when he's elbow 
deep in a vat of cream cheese. 

Yoder moved into the space two 
years ago when Appalachian Gap owner 
Hubbard bought the building and offered 
to rent him the basement. Yoder jumped 
at the opportunity to move his operations, 
and family, to Middlebury. 

Yoder, who buys all his organic milk 
from Blissful Dairy in Bridport, launched 
the business with certified organic cream 
cheese, then added Organic Champlain 
Triple, a four-ounce cheese “button.” 
On the day I visited, Yoder was making 
his Queso Fresco Organic, a traditional 
Mexican farmer’s cheese similar to a mild 
feta, with a crumbly texture and slightly 
acidic flavor. 

Yoder has begun experimenting with a 
harder cheese aged five to seven months. 
As he explains, it’s a way to use up some of 
the skim milk created in the manufacture of 
other cheeses. All are aged on-site. 

Champlain Valley Creamery also ben- 
efits from its proximity to Exchange Street 
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II side dishes 


others. (See Soundbites, 
page 71, for a rundown of 
music at the fest.) 


At the CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 

brew festival (September 
20 in Plattsburgh, N.Y.), 
$20 nabs you barbecue 
and 12 tasting tickets 
for a museum-quality 
brewfest. Sip beers from 
the New York side of 
Lake Champlain, includ- 
ing AUSABLE BREWING, 


PLATTSBURGH BREWING 

and davidson brothers 
brewing, while checking 
out (and benefiting) a 
collection of restored 
trains, planes and auto- 
mobiles. “We’re excited 
to bring the local brewers 
together to showcase 
what we can do in our 
region,” says Champlain 
Valley Transportation 
Museum board member 
Kerry Haley. “And we’re 


so happy people will be 
able to come and check 
out the museum and 
learn more about it.” 

— H.P.E. 


CONNECT 




SUNDAY BRUNCH 


— the pub at Otter Creek brewery now 
serves Yoder’s Queso Fresco and Triple 

“That’s a real bonus,” he says. “Go in 
there and have a beer and a slice of cheese." 

Then visit Yoder’s space — just try to 
call ahead first. 

Stonecutter Spirits 

Year Founded: 2014 
Employees: Two 

Production: about SO cases, due out in 
summer 201 S 

In the fall of 2013, Sas Stewart and Sivan 
Cotel were honeymooning in Portland, 
Ore., when they noticed that the fine 
local cocktails they were enjoying “were 
all made with some really unremarkable 
spirits,” Stewart recalls. 


Hence Stonecutter Spirits. The pair 
relocated to Bridport and began working 
on their business plan to launch a local 
distillery producing what Cotel calls “a 
whiskey-lovers’ gin” that’s aged six to 12 
months in old bourbon barrels. 


Though Stewart and Cotel are rela- 
tively young — she’s 31, he’s 32 — they’re 
no neophytes in the craft-spirits industry. 
For nearly two years, Cotel worked as 
head of operations at WhistlePig Rye 
Whiskey in Shoreham, while Stewart has 
business and community development 
experience. 

Last week, construction workers were 
putting the finishing touches on the spa- 
cious, 12,000-square-foot office and pro- 
duction space Stonecutter Spirits will soon 
occupy at 1197 Exchange Street — at the 
opposite end of the building from Vermont 
Coffee Company. As Stewart puts it, “One 
side of the building wakes you up, and the 
other side puts you to sleep.” 

Is Stonecutter’s other neighbor — 
Appalachian Gap Distillery — a potential 
competitor? On the contrary, collabora- 
tion has been the rule. When the couple 
recently placed an order for wooden 
aging barrels, they asked 
App Gap's Hubbard if he 
wanted to go in on some, 
sating both businesses on 
shipping costs. 

“It’s not a place where 
people guard ideas. It’s a 
place where people share 
ideas,” Stewart says of 
Exchange Street “And 
that’s just a very nice com- 
munity to be a part of, espe- 
cially when you're building 

The couple predicts 
there will be more food, 
beverage and other ag-re- 
lated businesses setting up 
shop nearby, as business- 
people recognize the street’s potential. 

“We’re the newest neighbors on 
Exchange Street, but we won’t be the last,” 
Stewart says. “And I think that’s really 
exciting." ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 





Malty Meld 

When Vermont brewers get together, beer happens 


BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 

B rewmaster Mike Gerhart slipped away from our 
table at Otter Creek Brewing’s Middlebury tap- 
room and returned minutes later with a pitcher. ‘1 
shouldn’t be doing this," he said with a wry smile. 
“But why not?” 

Gerhart set tasting glasses on the table and filled them 
with a semi-viscous golden liquid. We each buried our nose 
in a glass; the beer’s fruity, juicy aroma flooded our senses. In 
the mouth, it was dense, with herby notes of coriander and 
citrus — but mosdy bitter. 

Gerhart was sharing an early sip of Double Dose IPA 
— a beer that isn’t solely his. Brewed with Sean Lawson of 
Lawson’s Finest Liquids, it was the latest in agrowing number 
of collaborative efforts between Vermont brewers. Or one of 
them: Also last week, Stowe’s Crop Bistro & Brewery released 
a beer created with neighboring Trapp Lager Brewery. 
Around the state, brewers are working together. 

In Vermont, beer isn’t brewed in a vacuum: Brewers talk. 
At brewfests, they spend days pouring beer and chatting 
behind the tables. They also bump into one another — at the 
bar, in the grocer)' store, on the street — and when shop talk 
inevitably ensues, it often leads to group projects. It’s one of 
the fringe benefits of working in a small state with the na- 
tion’s highest number of breweries per capita — more than 
40 and counting. 

When we sampled it last week, Double Dose was about 
10 days shy of ready; it goes on sale at a pop-up party at 
Mad River Glen this Friday, September 19. But Gerhart 
said the brew was shaping up well. “At this age, it’s where 
we want it to be,” he said, swirling the beer in his glass. “As 
brewers, it’s very hard to let anyone taste your beer until 

“This is going to be very bitter, because there’s hops float- 
s ing in it,” Gerhart continued. “You’re actually drinking the 
h hops. No one aside from Sean or the [Otter Creek] brew crew 
g; has had access to this." 

< Gerhart and Lawson originally brewed Double Dose 
g in summer 2013, using malt and hops from both brewer- 
S ies. They trucked water back and forth — first from Otter 
Creek’s facility to Lawson’s boondocks abode in Warren, 
later from Warren to Middlebury. 



Parsing schedules was a challenge, Gerhart said. “I was 
like, ‘OK, Sean, let’s just pick a date. I’ll come to your place 
with a truckload of hops and malts, and we’U just figure it 


When they did settle on a date, “Sean pulled all these 
malts out of storage at his house, and we just sat there 
together breaking up different hops and smelling them,” 
Gerhart recalled. “At the end of the day, we were like, ‘OK, 
what did we use?”’ 

Since Double Dose calls for crowd-sourced Vermont 
hops, picked fresh and thrown in at the end of the brew, this 
year’s recipe varied a bit from the original. “Last year we had 
this garbage bag of hops,” Gerhart said, “and the person didn’t 


even know what [variety] they were. He just said they’d been 
growing behind his parents’ house forever." 

The local hops, he noted, are “a small token for the brew, 
but it’s also a way to incorporate the local community and 
make them part of the beer.” 

Magic Hat Brewing brewmaster Christopher Rockwood, 
who last summer created Steven Sour (a sour IPA) with 
Vermont Pub & Brewery, said brewers work together natu- 
rally. “Whether we’re officially collaborating or whether it’s 
more informal," he said, ‘‘[brewers] are always talking back 
and forth. There are always 
questions about how to get to 
a different flavor; those things 
come up all the time.” 

The exchange of ideas and 
advice among brewers keeps 
the energy fresh at a production 
brewery, Gerhart said. When the 
big batch of Double Dose went 
into the brewhouse at Otter 
Creek, the brew team worked 
around the clock for two days. 

“That 48 hours of brewing is 
entirely different than what we’re i 
“Everybody just gathered together 
is the good stuff. This is why you’r 
like this.” 


LIKE THIS. 

MIKE GERHART 


rmally doing,” he said, 
make it happen. This 
a brewer, for fun stuff 


In Stowe, J.P. Williams and Will Gilson, of Trapp Lager 
Brewery and Crop Brewery, respectively, work just two miles 
apart. Last week, they tapped a double bock they had made 
earlier this summer. ‘We’re so close by" Gilson said in a 
phone conversation, “we see each other all the time.” 

Williams said that the congenial relationship extends 
beyond Stowe town limits. “A lot of us have known each other 
for a longtime,” he noted. “If we need ingredients, we have a 
long list of people we can calL” 

Williams and Gilson's 8 percent ABV double bock is 
called Zwillinge Bock — “zwillinge” means “twins” in 
German — after Williams' new twins, who were born as 
the men brewed the beer. Gilson said the process pushed 
him beyond his comfort zone. “This is definitely the big- 
gest, chewiest beer I've ever made,” he said. “Lots of vis- 
cosity in the malt.” 

Williams said he enjoyed brewing on Crop’s equip- 
ment, which is similar to a new system Trapp recently 
purchased from southern Bavaria. When the equipment 
arrives, it will expand Trapp’s production capacity sig- 
nificantly and allow the brewery to bottle and ship beer 
throughout New England. Williams said working on the 
Crop system — though smaller than his incoming steel — 
was great practice. 
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food 


Both brewers agree that the bock rep- 
resents a fruitful partnership. “It's great to 
bounce ideas around," Williams said, “and 
make a killer brew in the process." 

Collaborative beers usually hit the 
market in limited quantities, on tap at both 
breweries and their accounts, or in specially 
labeled bottles bearingboth brewery names. 

At Magic Hat, Rockwood said Vermont’s 
diversity of brewery sizes fosters learning 
during collaborations. “There’s such an 
array of the technologies," he said; large op- 
erations such as Magic Hat and Otter Creek 
operate very differently from smaller ones 
such as Lawson’s, VPB and Crop. And that's 
part of the challenge. 


Rockwood said he and VPB brew- 
master Russ FitzPatrick and owner Steve 
Polewacyk made the first batch of Steven 
Sour on VPB’s tiny 18-gallon pilot system, 
then scaled it up to fill the brewery’s 14- 
barrel system. Later, they tweaked it to fill 
Magic Hat’s 120-barrel system. “Figuring 
out how to evoke the same flavors [on such 
different equipment],’’ Rockwood said; “it 
was cool to talk through all that with Russ 
and Steve.” 

VPB has been in business since 1988 
and has worked with nearly a dozen other 
brewers since 2012. Polewacyk admits to 
some friendly competition in the brew- 
ing scene, but said he's more than happy 
to play with others. “We were the first 
guys on the block,” he told Seven Days last 
week at his pub. “We want people to know 
that we’re here, and that we’re available to 

Rockwood, who’s been in the business 
for seven years, said that brewing with 
more experienced guys at VPB was stellar 
on-the-job training. “Working with some- 
one who’s been in the business for so long 
seeing where their mind goes, in terms of 
the science behind it all, was great,” he said. 
“You know, the nitty-gritty stuff ... I mean, 
working with the VPB yeast strain, which is 
proprietary to them. It was a lot of fun to see 
those different yeast characteristics and get 
to know that yeast.” 

The collaboration also allowed VPB to 
brew 110 barrels of Steven Sour in a single 
batch — beer that would be bottled and 
shipped far beyond the brewpub's normal 


reach and that would have filled VPB’s 
entire system eight times. 

Sean Lawson said the Otter Creek 
collab allowed him to reach a wider audi- 
ence, too. “It's been a great way to spread 
the beer out much farther than we nor- 
mally can," he said. “To get the Lawson’s 

More broadly, Lawson added, work- 
ing together “creates a cross-feed for 
brewers who have very different follow- 
ings; it can expose people to a brewery 
that they may not be used to getting their 
beer from.” 

In the case of Double Dose, regular 
Otter Creek drinkers are in for an unex- 
pected treat To 
make the beer 
work between 
Lawson's seven- 
barrel system 
and Otter Creek’s 
much larger one, 
Gerhart said, 
they had to fudge 

figure out how 
my formula 
works with his 
numbers,” the 
brewer recalls, 
“and we’re just 
like, ‘The math 
doesn’t work!’ 
Finally, we were just like, Tuck the math; 
this works here in the moment”’ 

And that’s what these collaborations 
seem to be about. 

Yeast is a living metabolizing organ- 
ism that behaves differently depending on 
who feeds it. A beer reflects the person or 
persons brewing it their habits, ideas and 
brewing philosophy. And it reflects the 
ingredients — such as random hops from 
someone’s mom’s backyard — that are avail- 
able to a brewer at a given moment. 

“You can give five brewers the same 
ingredients and have them brew a pale ale,” 
Polewacyk observed, “and they’ll all make 
something different.” 

A beer, then, is a snapshot of a person, 
place and time. In the case of a collabora- 
tion, it also captures the synergy of two 
people with a single, simple goal: to make a 
great beer. 

"There’s this energy," Polewacyk said, 
recalling making a Spruce Tip IPA with 
Lawson earlier this year. “When two guys 
get together to brew, it’s really something 
else."® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 
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Pushing the Limits 


According to the New York Times, the Infamous Stringdusters “don't leave 
bluegrass behind; they’re stretching it from within.” Traditional musicians 
with a jam-band mentality, these five award-winning players transition from 
old-time Appalachian melodies to free-form jams without pause. Armed with 
multipart harmonies and undeniable musicality, the group’s unstructured 
approach to bluegrass expands the genre’s possibilities. On any given night, 
the Nashville-based performers will dive headfirst into improvisational, 
instrumental riffs, then circle back to INFAMOUS STRINGDUSTERS 

polished arrangements. The band heads Friday. September 19. 7:30 p.m., 
to the Northeast Kingdom as part of a at Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury 

national tour for the 2014 release of Let Academy. $10-46. info, 357-4616. 

thestrlngdusters.com 

It Go. 



Looking for a craft beer to wash down that steer roast? Eat By Northeast 
has you covered. For three days, this lakeside soiree transforms Oakledge 
Park into a cornucopia of regional food, music and seminars featuring area 
chefs, farmers and food producers. Live music by Josh Panda and the Hot 
Damned, the Felice Brothers (pictured) and others entertains attendees, 
who sip and sample their way through 
this full-flavored fest. Beer, cider and 
wine tastings on Friday and Saturday 
give way to Sunday’s harvest supper, 
where foodies sit down to an al fresco 
feast of epic proportions. 


EAT BY NORTHEAST 





Soundin 


SEP19 1 MUSIC 


P aul Miller wears many hats — composer, 
author, editor and multimedia artist, 
among them. But he is best known as 
DJ Spooky, a masterful talent the Sunday 
Star Times deems "Einstein with a better 
haircut, a streetwise black Tolstoy, a revved- 
up renaissance man for the digital age." Equal 
parts bookish genius and savvy performer, Miller 
speaks a musical language all his own. As part 
of Middlebury College's Clifford Symposium, he 
presents “Of Water and Ice." A suite for string 
quartet, iPad and video, the piece features 
electronic sounds generated by interpreted 
algorithms that mirror ice crystals' geometry 
and the mathematics of climate-change data. 


out 


Pastoral Party 

It's officially time to bid summer adieu and 
welcome fall in all its glory. Where better to 
fete the changing seasons than at the Shelburne 
Farms Harvest Festival? This 36th annual 
ode to Vermont's farm and forestry practices 
educates as it entertains. Festivalgoers learn 
about eco-friendly organizations including 
SunCommon and 350 Vermont, then mingle 
with craftspeople, who demonstrate traditional 
arts. Kiddos get in on the fun with age- 
appropriate activities, a hay-bale maze and 
horse-drawn wagon rides. A spread of local fare 
and performances by Jon Gailmor, Very Merry 
Theatre, the Nulhegan Abenaki Drummers 
and others complete this celebration of food, 
agriculture and community. 

SHELBURNE FARMS HARVEST FESTIVAL 

Shelburne Farms. $5-10.’ Info. 985-8686. 





calendar 


THU. 18 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BODY: Psychologist 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

REIKI SHARE: Practitioners convene for an open 

preregister. Inro. 860-6203. 

VINYASA FLOW: Students focus on anatomical 
.h. River House Yoga. Plainfield. 6-7:15 p.m. $14. 



vrtsPlot. Burlington. 7:30-9 


YOGA FOR VETERANS: Melding her experience 


ACTION ORIGAMI WITH BRENDAN & ANNETTE: 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh, 


State College, 7 p.m. 


'THE GRADUATE': Singer-songwriters Justin 

Performing Arts. Montreal. 1-3 & 8-10 p.m. $24-49. 


764-1810. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit lover; 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME: Little ones cuddle up in pa- 

Colchester. 6:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos ages 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 
WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads vocal- 

School. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; preregis- 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington, 6:30-3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A SECOND 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: N. 

Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. $3-5. Info, 229-6206. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

membership. Info, 247-5913. 

talks 

ELIZABETH DOLCI: As part of the Environmental & 

Room 207. Bentley Hall, Johnson State College. 

MARY FILLMORE: 

OSHER INSTITUTE FOR LIFELONG LEARNING: 
DEANPINELES: 

1:30-3 p.m. S5 suggested donation. Info. 454-1234. 


theater 


COMMUNITY BARBECUE & OPEN 
HOUSE: DJ Craig Mitchell enter- 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: A 

HOMESHARE VERMONT FRANKLIN COUNTY: 

Methodist Church, St Albans. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 


CLIFFORD SYMPOSIUM: 'Transforming the 

College, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. jmittell!®middle- 

crafts 

LUNCH & LEARN: CREATING HOLISPHERES: 

Gardener's Supply Company (Williston), 12-12:45 


SPANISH CONVERSATION: Patty Penuel helps 


'AN ILIAD': 

Hanover. N.H.. 8 p.m. S17-40. Info, 603-646-2422. 

words 

FALL BOOK SALE: Bookworms take their pick of 

GEORGE MATHON & WILLIAM GRAHAM: The local 

Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 


4:30-7:30 p.m.; concert 5:30-8 p.m. 


KUNDALINI & THE GARDEN OF EDEN: 
PERSPECTIVES FROM A SCIENTIST: A 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 

879-0765. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Folks explore the 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18; preregister. Info, 985-8442. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.17. 

ST. ALBANS RAID 150TH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATION: See WED.17. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 


'FINDING FELA': See WED.17, 5:30 p.m. 

'A HARD DAY'S NIGHT': Beatles fans fete the 50th 


'SAY AHHH’: The world’s First documentary on 

cal well-being. A Q&A fol lows. Town Hall Theatre, 
n. 6:30 p.m. Free. 


dance 

CONTRA DANCE: Movers and groovers of all skill 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE CLASS: Beginner- 

Free Library, 7-9 p.m. $3-5. Info. 899-237B. 

MODERN DANCE CLASS: Hanna Satterlee leads 

Fitness Studio. Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. $16, Info. 

NC DANCES VT: University of North Carolina at 

Middlebury College. 7:30 p.m. $6-12. Info. 443-3168. 
SQUARE DANCE CLASS: The Green Mountain 

Free. InTo, 879-1974. 

environment 

VERMONT NATURAL RESOURCES COUNCIL 

5:30-7 p.m. $10 suggested donation: cash bar. Info. 

FEAST & FIELD MARKET & CONCERT SERIES: A 


FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital. Burlington, 2:30-5:30 p.m. 
JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 
Riverside Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 

Free. Info, 893-1009. 

TRAPP LAGER DINNER: Executive chef Cody Vasek 


games 

Info, 388-4095. 

health & fitness 

CONTEMPLATE DEATH TO LIBERATE YOUR LIFE: 

$10 suggested donation. Info. 735-2265. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

REIKI/SHAM ANIC HEALING CLINIC: Brief sessions 

6-8:30 p.m. Donations; preregister. Info. 860-6203. 




Bolton Valley 

Vevt*\ov\f. N<*Kvv<*l)y. 


A season pass for anyone ages 1 8-25. 

Prices valid through October 31, 2014. 


BoltonValley.com/TheSkiBumPass 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 

Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 878-4918. 

POLLYWOG ART: Budding Picassos experiment 

and more at a drop-in creative session. BCA Center. 
Burlington. 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info, 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Captivating narratives 

264-5660. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT YOUNG ATHLETES 

SPIDER SAFARI: Explorers ages 3 to 5 and their 

ister. Info, 434-3068. 

UKULELE FOR BEGINNERS: Nationally recognized 

School. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; prereg- 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT SENIOR WOMEN S 
DISCUSSION GROUP: Female-identified members 

Vermont Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812. 


FRI.19 


$ i2 o ski hum value pass 

S Valid any day except Saturdays 


$jr O SKI BUM ALL-ACCESS BASS 

S No blackout dates 


No need to verify status as a college student! This pass 
is for anyone ages 18-25. Bolton Valley is the closest 
major ski area to Burlington and offers night skiing 
Wed - Sat nights until 8pm and until 10pm on Fridays. 


FRI.19 » P.54 




support a woman making the 

transition from -prison . 

back into th e Community 

Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 

I Are you a good listener? Do you have ail open tnind?\ 
Do you want to be a friend and make a differ 
a woman’s life? _ 


calendar 


V mercy 

▼ connectionss 



255 South Champlain Street Suite #8 
Burlington, VT 05401 • (802) 846-7164 

WWW.mercyconnections.org Vermont Department of Corrections! 



SEASONS 

PERFORMANCE 


THE U N I V E R S I T Y 
of V E R M 0 N T 

NC Dances VT with Van Dyke Dance Group, Paul Besaw, and Chrlstal Brown a. . 
Roomful of Teeth 

Andrew Rangeli, i a Models and Mimics Homages in Music a 
Civil War Witness ft Response win Jay Ungar -. Molly Mason 
Klran Ahluwalia 
Tien Hsieh, piano 
The Sphinx Virtuosi 

‘The Lovesong of R Buckminster Fuller." n i Sam Green 

with live a- jr ti.* stinntiir.il • o.jYo La Tengo U 

The Rose Ensemble 

Redbud Kite Oelmhorst, Jeffrey Foucault, art Peter Mulvey 
A Holiday Concert wit - . Anonymous 4 
The Solo Workshop Assigned Allies. -nii-.i: :r re 
Brentano Stnng Quartet 

Jazz for Valentine's Oay w tiCyrille Aimes aro ne- U tarter 
Faure Ouartett 
Eric Bibb 

John Jorgenson Oumtet 

A St Patrick's Osy Celebration *i:n Eileen Ivers « 

Oave Stryker, jar/ guitar with ins UVM Big Band a 
The Nile Project tu 
Natasha Paremski. pur a 
The Nordic Tiddlers Bloc 
Jerusalem Trio with Mariam Adam, clarinet . 


10/11 

10 / 1 ? 

10/24 

10/30 

11/14 

11/21 



BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 


QUEEN CITY TANCO PRACTILONSA: Dancers kick 

Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


BACON THURSDAY: Latin jazz and blues rrom Rauli 

COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy savers 
Room. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 6:30-7:30 
HOMECOMING & FAMILY WEEKEND: Campus and 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

TECHNOLOGY HELP: Library patrons tackle tech 


fairs & festivals 

EAT BY NORTHEAST: Locavores fill up on gourmet 

and others. See calendar spotlight. Oakledge Park. 
Info, 652-0777. info@eatbynortheast.co 


WINE & HARVEST FESTIVAL: A showcase of local 

for details. Mount Snow. West Dover. 5-8 p.m. $10- 
30: $100 for three-day pass. Info. 464-8092. 


TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: Cinephiles screen 

H.. 4 8,7 p.m. $6-12. Info, 603-646-2422. 


HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

Field. Hardwick, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 755-6349. 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 

3-6 p.m. Free. Inro, 535-7528. 

PERFECT PAIRING WITH BIRCHGROVE BAKING: 

Winery. Montpelier, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 223-1151. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 

drink. Info. 540-0406. 

palate. VFW Post, Essex Junction. 5:30-7 p.m. 54-7. 


health & fitness 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music enliv- 

Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 463-2016. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKED A long-standing 

Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 685-9987. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic reci- 


LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

Burlington. noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 
LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend or singing and 

VINYASA FLOW: Rocking beats inspire a lunchtime 

noon-1 p.m. 513. Info, hannasatt@gmail.com. 

YOGA CONSULD Yogis looking to refine their 

kids 

FAMILY WHEEL: Kiddos and their parents drop 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 55-6 includes one fired and glazed 
MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. 

ROBIN S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Kiddos up 

Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Donations; preregister. Info. 229-6206. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SI 


VERMONT'S FIRST CICLOVIA 


music 

ANNEMIEKE MCLANE & PETER SCHOENAKER: The 

OJ SPOOKY: As part of the Clifford Symposium, 

Social Space, Middiebury College, 9 p.m. $6-15. Info, 

INFAMOUS STRINGDUSTERS: With a knack for 

Academy, 7:30 p.m. $10-46. Info. 357-4616. 

INTERNATIONAL DAY OF PEACE CONCERT: Vocal 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT MUSIC FESTIVAL: A program of cham- 

7:30 p.m. $10-2' 


FALL MIGRATION BIRO WALKS: At 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 7:30-9 a.m. $1 
lb. 229-6206. 




Faith United Methodist Church, South Burlington, 2 
p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

CHRISTOPHER MITCHELL: The telecommunica- 

St. Paul's Cathedral, Burlington, 11 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 

ERIC SANDBERG: National Lire of Vermont's chief 
Cheray Science Hall. St. Michael's College, 

HOWARD COFFIN: As part of the SL Albans Raid 
Civil War. St Albans Historical Museum, 7 p.m. Free. 


laundromat staged by QNEK Productions. Haskell 

words 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice 

Secret Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
12:30-1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: Lit lovers celebrate 


7 p.m. 

FALL BOOK SALE: 


SAT.20 


adjacent Vermont Fiber Mill & Studio. Maple View 


0 MIGRATION: N 

re Center, Little River State Park, 


SUE MORSE: The expert wildlife tracker shares 

North: What Will Global Climate Change Mean for 
Them?' Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington. 6:30- 

theater 

'THE 39 STEPS': See THU.1B, 8 p.m. 

'CAUGHT IN THE ACTS!’: An evening of comedic 

seats. Old Church Theater, Bradford. 7:30 p.m. $5- 
10. Info. 222-3322. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'TRAVELS WITH 
MARK TWAIN': See THU.1B. 

'SUDS: THE ROCKING '60S MUSICAL SOAP 



trap 

BllBUlGtONVr.GOV/OFEISrnmSBIV ' fAQBDOK.COM/QFEySlllEEISiIV 


A A A. 


preregister. Info. 633-4136. 



FABULOUS FLEA MARKET: Savvy shoppers snag 

Middiebury, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 382-9222. 

FALL FESTIVAL CRAFT SHOW: Regional artisans 


FALL RUMMAGE SALE: Si 
RUMMAGE SALE: M 

985-2627, ext 14. 


KAMIKAZE COMEDY: An evening of Improv sees 
p.rrt; adult show, 8:30 p.m, !' 


community 

COMMUNITY CLEAN UP: The Essex Conservation 

natural areas. Indian Brook Park, Essex. 1-3 p.m. 
Free. Info. 878-1343. 

FOOD DRIVE: See FRI.19. 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: See 

THU.1B, 4-5 p.m. 

OPEN HOUSE: Folks celebrate the studio's third an- 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 

■■■■Standard Ski Tune & Binding Adjustment 

offer ends 70/37^^® 


Pre-Season Special 


Stock Up on Long Sleeves and Pants 


VERMONT CODE CAMP: Community members. 

SAT.20 » P.56 




calendar 



I^TURDflY, SEPT 20 th 

H^rvestpEST 


OTTERCREEKBREWING.COM r3Q0« 


Lennys 


crocs 




~ Fall Refresh ~ 

Check out the new 
styles and fresh colors 
of our Fall Crocs! 


Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh @ fTjj lennyshoe.ci 


SAT.20 « P.55 

VERMONT STATE SPIRITUALIST ASSOCIATION 
SEMIANNUAL CONVENTION: Lectures and healing 


TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Visitors get 

14: free for kids 2 and under. Info. 457-2355. 


dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCINO: 

Burlington, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info, BE 

THE BURLINGTON MORRIS ALE: 


FALL HOME SHOW: Local exhibitors provide 




TECH GEEK JEANNIE: Walk-ins get user-friendly 

TEDDY ROOSEVELT DAY: Locals commemorate 


a.m.-7:30 p.m. Free. In 

UVM HISTORIC TOUR: Pi 

WINDOW DECOR TENT SALE: Folks sip cider and 


NC DANCES VT: See THU.18. Contemporary Dance 
& Fitness Studio, Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. $10 sug- 


CARS AND COFFEE OF VERMONT: Auto enthusiasts 

CIVIL WAR HOME FRONT WALKING TOUR: A stroll 


ELECTRIC CAR SHOWCASE: As part of National 


p.m. Free. Info. 338-9312. 

fairs &festivals 

BOYDEN VALLEY WINERY & SPIRITS HARVEST 

EAT BY NORTHEAST: See FRI.19, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


HARVEST FESTIVAL: Snake Mountain Bluegrass 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: SeeWED.17. 
SHELBURNE FARMS HARVEST FESTIVAL: 




Historical Park. Woodstock, 10 a.m.-noon. Free; 
preregister Info. 457-3368. ext. 22. 

FIGHT FRAUD: SHRED INSTEAD: Locals dispose 

HOMECOMING & FAMILY WEEKEND: See FRI.19. 9 
OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 
SILENT AUCTION: Locals bid on assorted items 


Auxiliary. VFW Post Essex Junction. 5-8 p.m. Free; 
SIXTIES SELFIES: The art of the seine gets a 19605- 


COMPUTER CHESS': Andrew Bujalski's documen- 

3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.19. 


AUTHENTIC ETHIOPIAN NIGHT: M 

feast. Call for details. ArtsRiot. Burlington, 4-9 p.m. 
Cost of food and drink. Info. 540-0406. 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

Room, Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $45. Info. 277-0180. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 





calendar 



You can at the Champlain 
Mini Maker Faire! Arts, crafts, 
science, food, music and more. 

OCTOBER 4 th 5 th 

Shelburne Farms 
10am-5pm & Uam-4pm 


• Amazing lifestyle Includes open space, community 
gardens, and Burlington bike path 

• Nestled into historic Staniford Farm homestead 
near Appletree Bay 

• All homes Certified Green & Efficiency 
Vermont Approved 

Single family homes priced from $405,500 


Staniford 

farms 


Champlain Mini 

Maker Faire 


THE MAGIC OF BIRD MIGRATION: See FRI.19. 
MAKING TRACKS, SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 



Info. 244-7103. 


MORNING AQUADVENTURE PADDLE: Stunning 



MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi lovers learn 

preregister: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103. 


OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 



seminars 

3-0 PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 



GENEALOGY SEMINAR: PUZZLING IT OUT: CASE 
STUDIES FROM 40 YEARS OF RESEARCH: Susan 



'START THE CONVERSATION' FACILITATOR 
TRAINING: See THU.1B, 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 


sports 


BOCCE VERMONT STATE DOUBLES 
CHAMPIONSHIP: Players lob brightly colored 



NORTHEAST KINGDOM ROLLER DERBY 
DOUBLEHEADER: BATTLE FOR THE NORTH 
COUNTRY: Borderline Disorders hit the Rat track 



NORTHEASTERN OPEN ATLATL CHAMPIONSHIP: 



GEOFFREY MANDEL: Tbe local archaeologist 




BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRI.19. 
EXTEMPO: LIVE ORIGINAL STORYTELLING: 



JANE AUSTEN IN VERMONT: As part of the 



SUN. 21 


bazaars 





community 



crafts 

SCRAPBOOKING: Paper crafters share ideas and 



dance 

THE BURLINGTON MORRIS ALE: WATERBURY: 



HOMECOMING & FAMILY WEEKEND: Si 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW 


CEMETERY: Paranormal authority Ihea Lewis 


before start time. Lakeview Cemetery. Burlington. 
8 p.m. $15: preregister. Info. 863-5966. 

SIXTIES SELFIES: See SAT.20.11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

BOYDEN VALLEY WINERY & SPIRITS HARVEST 

EAT BY NORTHEAST: See FRI.19, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.17. 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVEN 



FOOD PRESERVATION PARTY: From kefir and kom- 

PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Bring on the syrup! 

Junction, 8:30 & 10:45 a m. Free. Info. 878-5923. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 

School. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 207-266-8766. 

WILLISTON CHOWDER CHALLENGE: Ladle it up! 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 


outdoors 

FOLIAGE HIKE: Hikers keep an eye out for chang- 

State Park. Waterbury. 2 p.m. 52-3: free for kids 
244-7103. 

NATURE HIKE: Forester Chris Olson leads a pas- 

Ferrisburgh. 3 p.m. Free. Info. 877-3460. 

OLD JOB TRAIL HIKE: A 3.2-mlle trek covers 

a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 282-7849. 

ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER II: TOUR OF 
WATERBURY DAM: Folks meet at the top of 

tain views. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 11:30 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


games 

CROSTIC PUZZLES: Rick Winston shares his 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Noodles. Williston. 11-11:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: From feathers and 

members: preregister. Info, 434-2167. 

language 

OIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 


WAR OF THE WEEDS!: Garden helpers remove 
River State Park. Waterbury. 10 a.m. S2-3 : free 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

sports 

BART'S BASH BENEFIT SAILING RACE: Boaters 

Waterfront Park. Burlington.il a.m.-l p.m. Free: 

ST. ALBANS RAID HALF MARATHON: Masked 

Gastropub. Saint Albans, 9 a.m. $40-50; $60 per 


STOWE TRAIL RACE SERIES: R 

8:30 a.m.; race. 10 a.m. $10-25. Info. 279-1079. 


5UN.21 » P.60 



If your child is 2 - 1 7 years old and struggles with eczema, they may 
be eligible for a local medical research study currently being offered at 
Timber Lane Allergy & Asthma Research, LLC in Burlington. The study 
is for an investigational, steroid-free eczema medication that is applied 
directly to the skin. 


The study lasts about 2 months, and there is no 
cost to participate. You may also be reimbursed 
for your time and travel. 
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Three days of authorized activity 
SEPT. 19, 20 & 21 
DOWNTOWN BURUNGTON 


m 


URLINGTON 
BOOK FESTIVAL 


NEW RESEARCH STUDY FOR 




calendar 


TOUR DE FARMS: Cyclists get a taste of the 

Registration. 9-11:30 a.m.: tour 11:30 a.m. S18-50. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 


Fellowship. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 


SCOTT MCLAUGHLIN: In 'Whiskey on the Lake.' 


theater 

'THE 39 STEPS': 

'CAUGHT IN THE ACTS!': See FRI.19. 4 p.m. 
NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Helen McCrory stars in 


BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRI.19. 11 a n 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: 'THE SPIRIT 

OF THINGS': Readings by Burlington Writers 

Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. Info. 383-8104. 


MON. 22 


LIFE DRAWING: Artists bring their own materi- 

Center. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. $6-8. Info. 
865-7166. 

community 

FOOD DRIVE: See FRI.19. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

PUBLIC HEARING: The Wllliston Selectboard hosts 


A SLICE OF KING STREET: From dough to toppings. 

5:30-7:30 p.m. $5; free for King Street Center 
fo, 862-6736. 




5:30-7:30 p. 

fairs & festivals 




games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.17. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


HERBS TO SUPPORT RESTFUL SLEEP: Emily 

224-7100. 

LIVING STRONG GROUP: See FRI.19. 2:30-3:30 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.17. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 

Noodles, Wllliston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 

Library. Williston, 11 a.m. Free; limited to one ses- 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.18. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 

865-7216. 

TRAD BAND: Intermediate musicians hone their 

School. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; prereg- 


seminars 

'STOP. THINK. CONNECT. TWO STEPS AHEAD: 
PROTECT YOUR DIGITAL LIFE’: Julie Brill of the 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.17. the Edge 

MARTHA REID: Vermont's state librarian con- 

Burlington, 2 p.m. $5, Info. 864-3516. 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local pro- 

Center. Johnson State Col lege. 3-4:15 p.m. Free. 


TUE.23 


agriculture 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB MEETING: Master 


VERMONT CONNECTED SUMMIT: Workshops 

S30 includes lunch: preregister, info. 223-6091. 


dance 


SWING & LATIN DANCE: Instructor Samir Elabd 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 


WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids In PJs 


SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: 
TECHNOLOGY HELP: See FRI.19, 1 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: Beverly Little Thunder of 

Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $25 includes book and 




health & fitness 


FALL PREVENTION AWARENESS PRESENTATION: 

Activity Center. 1-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 
GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 

Info. 264-5660. 

Free: preregister. Info. 272-8923. 

WELCOME AUTUMN WITH CULINARY MEDICINE: 


FALL STORY TIME: DOWN ON THE FARM': A 


preregister. Info, 253-8358. 

TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years old 

10:30-11 ajn. Free; preregister. Info. 264-5660. 


KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

River Junction. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

TELLURIDE AT DARTMOUTH: See FRI.19. 4 & 7 p.m. 


JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to 


OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 

Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 324-3073, old- 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 

Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info. 764-1810. 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

6 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 
francais. Panera Bread. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


FAMILY TOWN HALL: A supportive environment 

Vermont. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 860-7812. 
OUEER MOVIE SOIREE: A gay cabaret owner and 

ring Robin Williams and Nathan Lane. Room 238, 
Burlington College, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 860-7812. 

music 

BRUCE HORNSBY: A solo performance showcases 


ME2/CH0RUS WORKSHOP: People living with 


Burlington. 7-8:45 p.m. Free. Info, 238-8369. 

seminars 

LEARN TO TAKE SMARTPHONE PHOTOS: Local 

849-2420. 

'START THE CONVERSATION' FACILITATOR 
TRAINING: See THU.18. 



GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES FRESH MEAT 
PRACTICE: Get on the fast track! Vermont’s hard- 

Essex Junction. 8:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. skatlng@ 


'BURLINGTON ON BURLINGTON’: NOT JUST 
ON GALLERY WALLS: How are all forms of arts 

MADDIE LI: The Middlebury Col lege student 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A broadcast produc- 
tion of Tennessee Williams' Pulitzer Prize- 


words 

BILL SCHUBART: The author and VPR commen- 


Champlaln Valley Unitarian Universallst Society. 
Middlebury. 7-8:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 223- 

MEG KEARNEY: The award-winning poet novelist 

'WONDER' BOOK DISCUSSION: Scholar Francette 

Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. 


WED. 24 


agriculture 

DAN KITTREDGE: The member of Vermont's 

East Hardwick Grange, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Infc 
472-6020. 


crafts 

KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.17. 


NORTH END FUSION: Tunes from the Steve 

8:30-10:30 p.m. $8; $15 per pair; BYOB. Info. 
863-6713. 


WED.24 » P.62 


Welcome Home 

MUSIC 

YOU LOVE 


Great Songs from the 
70s, ‘80s and '90s 



Champlain Valley & -4 A-J ^ Rutland & Southern £ 

Northern Vermont J-vf-1.*/ Champlain Valley | 


calendar 




We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

Friday 

1 0am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


CVMC CARE 


s* ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ ? Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 


Innovator? 

Ambassador? 

Geek god? 

merchants 

BANK P - ESENTS 

Nominations 
are now open! 

The Innovation Award: 

most innovative new 
product, application of 
technology, or way of 
doing business. 


The Ambassador Award: 

company or business 
whose efforts help put 
Vermont “on the map" 
as a place for technology 
businesses to start, 
succeed and grow. 

The winners will be announced 
at the Vermont Tech Jam on 
Friday, October 24. 



AWARDS 

Deadline for nominations: 

Tuesday, 
September 30 

Visit techjamvt.com 

to start nominating 


ORGANIZED BY 


vtTA 






COLDWeU. 


BANKER □ 


Thursday October 9th, 6-7pm at the newly renovated Flynn 
Art Gallery. Refreshments catered by Pizzeria Verita. 
Email torrequinlan@gmail.com to sign up. 
Limited space. 


Make your money efficient 
when buying a home 


Free Seminar 

Heather Torre and Michaela Quinlan present- 

Chris Kirkpatrick ve»koSao»cv 

& Evan Doubleday will 

from The Vermont Agency 


If everything you thought you knew about buying a home 
turned out not to be, when would you want to know? 


LIVE BLUEGRASS MUSIC Sunday sept 

BY BOB AMOS AND CATAMOUNT CROSSING _ _ ’ ' 

GUIDED NATURE 28 ™ 
HIKES & TOURS 11A M ~ 3PM 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

•••• BREADLOAF CAMPUS, RTE. 125, RIPTON, VT •••• 

CELEBRATING THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

50TH ANNIVERSARY of THE WILDERNESS ACT 


* 3 * 

PrimeLending 

A PlainsCapital Company 


THE WILDERNESS ACT 




classes 


DARKROOM: T; 


IT PHOTOGRAPHY: 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANC 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 


UNLOCK YOUR CREATIVE 


EL THROWING: Tt 




DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN: 


ILLUSTRATION: U 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


rrson; 5Z1B/BCA mem 


at $20/2S-pound bag. 


IE 3-D PRINTER: 3- 




6-9 p.m. Cost: SISO/pers 
$T37.50/BCA members, i 


leap with Etsy? Etsy seller Laun 
Hale, owner of Found Beauty 
Studio. wil I walk you through 


SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 




INTRO TO ARDUINO: ‘ 

computer (also called a “micro- 




person; S144/BCA members. 
Location: Generator, 250 Main 
SL. Burlington. 

PHOTO: BLACK AND WHITE 
DARKROOM: Explore the analog 




Babbitt. Weekly on Mon.. O 
5240/person; S2I6/BCA m, 
Church St.. Burlington. 


introduction to the world of 
physical computing. All materi- 

1:3 0-3:30 p.m. Cost $25/person; 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 

Burlington. 


laboratory. Ages 8-12. Instructor 
Rachel Hooper. Oct. 18. 1:3 0-3:30 
p.m. Cost: $25/person; $22.50/ 




S78.75/BCA members. Location: 
Church St, Burlington. 

HALLOWEEN COSTUMES: Create 


EMPLOYMENT: Til 


Cost: $125/S-hour workshop 
255 S. Champlain SL. Burlini 
Program. Gwen Pokalo, 846- 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT: Learn to n 


safe, understanding, objective 


846-7338. gpokalo® 

computers 

ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computer & Internet 

Windows Security: File and 
Essentials, Google Sketchup. 


s. Location: CVU High 


1*. Weekly on Tue..: 
rrson; $ 252/BCA mi 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
THE JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 

Present a Series of Three Lectures: 

DISCOVERING AMERICA: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO A NEW NATION 

T.H. Breen 

Professor of American History, Northwestern University 


CHOOSE A FLETCHER ALLEN FAMILY MEDICINE PHYSICIAN. 

And get connected to health care that strives to be as extraordinary 
as the people it serves. 

When you choose Fletcher Allen for your primary care, you'll not only 
have university hospital breakthroughs and leading-edge treatment 
options at your disposal should you need them. You’ll also experience 
advances in the way primary care is practiced, with a dedicated 
care team, a focus on wellness, and online access to your medical 
records and more through MyHeallh Online. Call or go online to 
request an appointment today. 

Now accepting patients at: 

Hinesburg Family Practice | 802.847.7400 
Colchester Family Practice | 802.847.2055 

FletcherAllen.org/FamilyMedicine Fletcher . 

Allen y\_ 


Washington’s Mission: Countering 
the Arguments for State Sovereignty 

Thursday, September 25, 4PM • Silver Maple Ballroom 
4th floor Davis Center, 590 Main Street 


SEPTEMBER 19-21 

40+ BANDS! FRESHGRASS.COM 


VALEME JUNE * HURRAY FORTHE MFF RAFF * 


DAROL ANGER * BERKLEE ILL STARS * MARTHA REDRONE ROOTS PRRJECT 

HAAS KOWERT TICE * THE DEEDLE OEEDLE DEES 

CRICKET TELL THE WEATHER* THE NOVEL IDEAS 

THE SALVATION ALEEV STRING BAND* RERNIGE LEWIS 


DDiO 


MASS MoCA 







= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVEN 


classes 




EMPOWERMENT « P.S5 
DonnerParty, Women of WWII, 


Pottery. Also, Solar Energy 101. 

Cat Behavior, Reiki. Natural 
ages. Location: CVU High School. 

TECHNIQUES OF 
TRANSFORMATION: USING 
SYNCHRONICITY AND HUMAN 
TO FOSTER PERSONAL 

Sep. 20 & 27. 9 a.m.-S p.m. Cost: 
57 5/person, Incl. lunch & snacks 

Sue. 244-7909. 

TRAINING YOUR INNER 
DRAGON: A POCKET GUIDE 
TO ACHIEVING PEACE AND 
HARMONY: This workshop offers 


A: weekly on Tue.. 6:30-9 p.m., 
weekly on Wed.. 9:30 a.m. to 
Oct 15). Cost: $265/person (all 


Arts Burlington. 200 Main St.. 
Burlington. Info: Topaz Weis, 


family 


her belief that life is for increas- 

a.m.-noon. Cost: $35/person. 

WOMEN’S TRANSFORMATION 
AND EMPOWERMENT: 
RECLAIMING OUR SEXUALITY: 


6:30-8:30 p.m.. Sep. 24-Nov. S 
(no class Oct. 15). Cost: 5165/ 

Weis. 862-5302. topazweis® 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 



MUSIC CLASSES: I 

Arts, 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, nynnarts.org. 
DANCE CLASSES: Dance classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


COMING OF AGE: MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS: This three-session 

Cost: 5105/mother/daughter 

Weis. 862-5302. topazweis® 




helen day 


ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 
DRAWING: Learn to capture the 

23-OcL 21.. 9:30-11:30 a.m. Cost: 

hers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St. Stowe, Info: 
253-8358. education@hetenday. 

CORNUCOPIA WILLOW 
WEAVING: Join us for a fun day 


Herbs to Support Restful Sleep 
with Emily Peters. VCIH clinical 
intern: Mon., Sep. 22. 6-8 p.m. 


Sat. Oct 11. 9:30-4:30 p.m. Cost 
5120/person; 555/members. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center. 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT WITH 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 


collage techniques. Oct. 11 & 12, 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $200/pe rson; 
5175/members. Location: Helen 
Day Art Center, 90 Pond St, 
Stowe. Info; 2S3-B3S8. 

herbs 

COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS AT 


THEATER CLASSES: Theater 

Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 


intern: Mon., Sep. 29. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost- 512/person: 510 forme m- 

St. Montpelier. Info: 224-7100. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 




attend Wisdom 2015. VSAC sim- 

School. Woodbury. Info: 456- 
8122. annie@ 


language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: French: 4 levels. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE FALL 
SESSION: VIVE LA RENTREEI: 

22. Cost: 5245/course; S220.50 


schedule starts Oct. I. Location: 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
CLASSES: The Japan-America 
Society of Vermont (JASV) is 

Language Classes. Level 2. 10:45- 

(JASV). 123 Ethan Allen Ave.. 
Colchester. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 
TO min. from Exit 12. Hlnesburg. 




of the world's best, Julio *Foca' 
Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified Bth Degree Black Belt. 


under Carlson Grade Sr., teach- 

in Rio de Janeiro. Brazil! A 5-time 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu National 


Micheline Tremblay. AFLCR 
881-8826, michelineatremblay @ 

BONJOUR! FRENCH CLASSES 
FOR ALL AGES: After School 


Mon-Fri., 6-9 p.m, 8, Sat, 10 
Vermont Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu, 


660-4072. julio@bjjusa.com, 

WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 


and well. Weekly on Tue, 7-9 


p.m.; Fri, 6-8 p.m,’ & Sat, 11 

Tao Motion Studio, 180 Flynn 




WELLNESS. SELF CARE & 
MASSAGE: Level 1 course. 

Tue, Oct 7-Dec. 2. 6:30-9 p.m. 
Cost SSOO/person + 5125 for 




Center. Info: 585-1025. 




INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 

8:45 a.m. Cost: 530/half-day 


480 Thomas Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 
Vermont Zen Center, 985-9746, 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

third Friday of each month. 7-9 




Burlington. Info: 658-6795. 

SHAMBHALA TRAINING LEVEL 
I: THE ART OF BEING HUMAN: 


MEDITATION » 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


nature 

MEDICINE WHEEL TEACHINGS: 




27 « 28. 9 a.m.-S p.m. Location: 

Info: Tracy Suchocki. 658-6795. 

THIS IS YOUR MIND ON DEATH: 


Cost: $10/donation. Location: 
Exquisite Mind Studio, 88 King 



FELDENKRAIS: The Feldenkrais 


self-knowledge, flexibility and 


$40/4-hour class. Location: 




Playback Theatre: 

Nov. 3, 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $150/ 


1205 North Ave., Burlington. Info: 
860-6203, joumeyworksfF 


Sun. Cost: S40/day; S!30/afl 4 


photography 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics. 

DSLR Foundations. Digital 
Speed Skills. Photoshop Basics, 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
10 min. from Exit 12. Hlnesburg. 




spirituality 




performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WITH TONY AWARD WINNER 
CADY HUFFMAN: Bill Reed Voice 

1-3:30 p.m. & 4-7 p.m. Cost: 
SSO/participants; $25/auditors. 


7 -8:30 p.m .: workshop: Sat. & 

& talk (suggested donation ): 
$2I5/12-hour workshop Location: 




Foundation, Madeleine Piat- 
Lando/t, 453-3690. whitecloud- 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




MELODY OF THE HEART: Melody 
5ound & Spirit of Medieval 



a class. Location: Bao Tak Fa I 
Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 




THE AFTERLIFE JOURNEY OF 
THE SOUL: Where do we go after 


p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. S16/class. 
$6 0/mo„ $160/3 mo. Location: 

Healing Center/. ISO Flynn Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 73S-S465. 


23. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $60/person. 
Waterbury. Info: 244-7909. 


LIVING ARTS TAI CHI CHUAN: 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 


Info: 482-7194, cvuweb.cvuhs. 

THINKING ABOUT A FALL 

Mon.. Sep. 8-0cL 6, 6-7:30 p.m. 
Cost: $167/5 classes & online 

a Healthier You. Bryn Perkins. 
735-1766, bryn® 


writing 


CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS: 


well-being 

ACCESS CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: Core 


p.m. Cost: $150/6 2-hour classes. 
Location: The Writers' Bam, 233 

985-4202-25, 

PLAYWRITING FOR ADULTS: 


Oct. 2. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$150/6 2-hour classes. Location: 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $150/5 
The Writers' Bam. 233 Falls Rd., 




yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 


CALL & RESPONSE: Writers bring 

works, including Please Do Not 

29, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $160/6 


Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 

ence. Get hot: 2-for-I offer. $15. 
Location: North End Studio B. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: $IS/dass. 
5130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kitbum St. Burlington. 

INTENTIONAL SIMPLICITY: 

Nov. 2. Cost: $330/incl. room 
Location: Sky Meadow Retreat 




YOGA ROOTS: Established 
in February 2013, Yoga Roots 

The Birth That's Right For You. 
Sep. 20 & 21. Men's Yoga. Sep. 23, 


Books of Vermont. 985-4202-25, 

POETRY WITH DANIEL LUSK : 




KEURIG 


Get hired — and inspired! 


VERMONT 

TECH 


PRESENTED BY: 

DGALGR. 


C^)M and W 


MY GROCER 


CAREERS • EDUCAT ON • NETWORK NG 


October 24&25 


Apply for a job or an internship at 
one of Vermont's fastest growing 
firms 
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Interactive languages" 
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SEVEN DAYS vtTA 
iSfi Ha 


• Check out Vermont-made video 
games and robotics demos 


• Tour the Generator, Burlington's 
new community maker space 


• Bring your tech-savvy teens 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 


• Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 



music 


It’s About Time 


John Hammond talks about his half century of singing the blue 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


J ohn Hammond was born into the music busi- 
ness. His father, for whom he is named, was 
a legendary record producer who boosted 
the careers of talents as diverse as Bob Dylan, 
Benny Goodman and Arthur Russell. He is also gener- 
ally credited with reviving the music of all-important 
1930s Delta bluesman Robert Johnson. 

Hammond has been steeped in the blues for more 
than half acentury, releasing his first album in 1963 and, 
since then, touring constantly and releasing albums at 
the rate of one about every 18 months. His thunderous 
guitar playing and deep, resonant voice have made him 
the modern standard-bearer of “gutbucket" blues. 

Hammond's new album, Timeless, is his 35th, 
and he’ll be playing songs from it, as well as from his 
extensive back catalog, when he performs at Spruce 
Peak Performing Arts Center in Stowe on Saturday, 
September 20. Hammond spoke with Seven Days by 
phone from his home in Jersey City, N.J., about his life 
in the blues. 

SEVEN DAYS: This album is your 35th, and it marks 
something like 50 years as a recording artist. Have 
you been reflecting on those numbers? 

JOHN HAMMOND: Every now and then, it does dawn 
on me how long I’ve been doing this, and it’s kind of 
amazing. The first album I made was in 1962, but wasn’t 
released until the next year. So that’s, like, 51 years! 

SD: Timeless seems to me an apt title. I saw you 
play in 1996 in Minneapolis, and was just listening 
to your 1965 album So Many Roads. A strong con- 
sistency runs through your work. I don’t mean to 
suggest you haven't progressed, but you obviously 
have found the blues to be timeless. 

JH: [The blues] is relevant because it’s timeless. It has 
to do with basic truths and the basic realities of life 


that everybody deals with, no matter what generation 
you’re from. 

I’ve progressed in my own way. I’m still playing ma- 
terial that I love and I’ve added my own nuances to it 
over the years ... I’ve hopefully gotten better pla 3 dngthe 
guitar; maybe I’m singing better than I used to, I don’t 
know. I put everything into it. 

SD: At that 1996 show. Spider John Koerner 
opened up for you. Are you still in touch with him, 
or any of the other figures from the early 1960s 
folk and blues scene? 

JH: He played his ass off [at that show]. I see him on 
occasion. He came to a show to say hi about five years 
ago. He’s a character — a humble guy and a fantastic 
player. I’ve known him since 1961. I used to go hear 
Koerner, Ray & Glover when they were hanging out 
in New York. We became really good friends. It was 
[them] who introduced me to Bob Dylan, and I became 
really good friends with Bob back in those early days. 
I was so sad when Dave Ray passed. He was one of the 
great guys. So many are gone. It’s a gulper sometimes 
to think back on all the guys who’ve come and gone. 
Michael Bloomfield was one of my good friends, 
and also a real influence. He hipped me to so much 
music — the whole Chicago scene. He was just a really 
giving guy. 

I had so many influences in my early days. I got to 
be on shows with all of the great, rediscovered blues 
artists from the ’30s and ’40s. I’ve toured with Howlin’ 
Wolf and Muddy [Waters] and Willie Dixon. I could 
just go on and on. I’ve absorbed myself in the whole 

SD: Early in your career, you were dogged by criti- 
cisms that it was "racially inauthentic" for a white 
man to play the blues, but you seem to have put 
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YOU JUST GO OUT THERE AND PLAY IT 

IF YOUI ACCEPTED JHAT'S ALL 
THAT COUNTS. 

JOHN HAMMOND 

those to rest by your commitment to your chosen 
genre. Do you think attitudes toward race and the 
blues have changed? 

JH: Yes, I do. In the 1960s, this was still a racially 
segregated country. There were attitudes that were so 
ingrained and deep-seated that it took a whole lot of 
work to bash them down. To me, it was the music. It 
didn’t have anything to do with race. It had to do with 
the music itself, and those who could play it and pull it 
off. Going back to the 1920s and '30s, there were always 
white blues players. It wasn’t like a new phenomenon 
3 or anything. It’s just that the music counts more than 
I anything, and that’s the way I’ve always looked at it. 
s I took a lot of heat in the beginning, a lot of 
? stereotype stuff that really pissed me off. But what 
l can you do? There were barriers ... that I helped break 
1 down, I think. You just go out there and play it. If you’re 
3 accepted, that’s all that counts. I let it roll off my back. 
This is what I wanted to do with my life. I wasn’t just 
dabbling. 

SD: What are you listening to these days? 

JH: Everywhere I go, somebody hands me a record 
or a CD. “Check me out!” Every now and then, I will, 
and I’ll hear somebody that just knocks me out. This 
guy Gary Clark Jr. sounds great. Lightnin’ Malcolm is 
mind-boggling. G Love — I was on a show with him the 
other night. He’s a really talented guy. And he can play 
the blues, he really can. 

SD: You're all across the U.S. and Canada well into 
next year on the Blues Hall of Fame tour, on which 
you're co-headlining with Charlie Musselwhite and 
James Cotton. 

JH: [My new agency] developed the idea, presented it 
to promoters and arts centers, and it just caught on. We 
have yet to play a gig together, but I've known Charlie 
for 53 years. I’ve played with him, recorded with him, 
hung out with him. He’s amazing. James Cotton I don't 
know all that well, but I’ve been on gigs with him over 
the years. He’s 79. I think Charlie’s 71, 1’U be 72. Holy 
cow — a bunch of old guys! But everybody’s rockin’. 

I’ve had so many experiences, so many folks 
I’ve worked with. It’s just been phenomenal. Mike 
Bloomfield, Dr. John, Duane Allman, the Band, Delaney 
& Bonnie, J.J. Cale, Tom Waits. All of these guys I’ve 
crossed paths with, gotten to know, collaborated with. 
It's just been a phenomenal career — and it’s still hap- 
pening! © 

INFO 

the Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center in Stowe. $20 P -$55. 
sprucepeakarts.org 
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Eat It 

The big news on the local music front 
this week is ... well, it’s actually food 
news. Namely, the inaugural Eat by 
Northeast festival slated for Oakledge 
Park in Burlington this Friday through 
Sunday, September 19 through 21. While 
the many-splendored gustatory treats of 
our locavore food scene are the focus of 
the fest, which is co-curated by Skinny 
Pancake and Higher Ground, there’s 
plenty of free-range, organic rocking to 
be had, as well. Better still, the music is 

Opening the fest on Friday are 
Pennsylvania “slamgrass” sextet cabinet, 
who have been tearing up the festival 
circuit of late. What is slamgrass? Glad 
you asked! 

According to Cabinet guitarist 
mickey coviello in an interview with the 
Bluegrass Situation last year, slamgrass 
is ‘‘bluegrass played by a bunch of guys 
who don’t know what bluegrass is.” 

That might be the best description I’ve 
ever read of a band offered by one of its 
members. 

Cabinet are often lumped under 
the jamgrass umbrella, which makes 
some sense but isn’t entirely accurate. 
They’re a bluegrass band in the same 
way trampled by turtles, who killed 
it at Grand Point North last weekend, 
are a bluegrass band. Which is to say 
they’re not really a bluegrass band at 
all. Though boasting traditional string- 
band instrumentation, the band corrals 
an array of influences, from rock and 
Americana to reggae, into a sound that 


has appeal beyond just the wiggly jam 
crowd. They’re worth checking out. 

On the locavore tip, they’ll be 
followed by the always-electrifying 

JOSH PANDA AND THE HOT DAMNED. Closing 

out the Friday fun are local tribute 
supergroup the hub your farmer all-star 
band, who’ll be getting their allman 

BROTHERS BAND Oil. 

Speaking of bluegrass bands that 
aren’t really bluegrass bands, Saturday 
opens with “kazoo-core" progenitors 
the Burlington bread boys. Really, that 
band's sound more closely resembles 
old-time than bluegrass, anyway. But 
even that’s a relative comparison. 
Ragged and raucous, BBB put out one of 
the most deliriously fun records of 2014. 
That self-titled album was loaded with 
boot-stomping shout-along party music 
— and kazoos — that suggests they’re 
a hell of a live act They’ll be followed 
by Boston-based Americana trio the 
ballroom thieves, and then the festival’s 
marquee act, the felice brothers, who 
are guaranteed to put some whiskey 
in your whiskey and some heartache 
into your heart. (If you don’t get that 
reference, go listen to the FB’s “Whiskey 
in My Whiskey” and come back when 
you’re appropriately heartbroken and/ 
or drunk. I’ll wait...) 

EXNE gets an early start on Sunday 
afternoon, which could be a problem 



for some revelers — see: whiskey in my 
whiskey, above. You can shake off the 
cobwebs and entertain the kids in one 
fell swoop with two sets from eclectic 
children's songwriter dan zanes. Later 
that evening, local acoustic trio jamie 

MASEFIELD, DOUG PERKINS and TYLER BOLLES 

close out the fest. (Yes, we’re related.) 

For more info on EXNE, check out 
eatxne.com and/or turn to Food News 
on page 45. 

Simply Grand 

Before we move on, I’d like to share 
some scattered thoughts about last 
weekend’s Grand Point North festival 
on the Burlington waterfront. In no 
particular order: 

Holy snowballs, it was cold. I’ve been 
to a lot of outdoor shows over the years, 
even quite a few in the winter months. 
But I don’t think I have ever been as 
cold as I was Saturday at a drizzly, 
45-degree Waterfront Park. I mean, 
Jesus, even grace wore jeans. Jeans! 
Given how cold my hands got just 
trying to hold onto a Switchback, I can’t 
fathom how the musicians kept their 
fingers warm enough to play, let alone 
play so well. Speaking of which... 

Nice to see villanelles back in action. 
The new stuff from their forthcoming 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 




EATXNE (EAT BY 
NORTHEAST) 
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CLUB DATES E 


WED. 17 

burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 





JUNIPER: Patricia Ji 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & i 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 



Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Neal 


■IE RISE BAKERY: Bl 


barre/montpelier 

o BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



« CHARLIE O'S: Green ML 

| Playboys (cajun), 10 p.m., free. 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE A STAGE: Trivia Night 7 

p.m.. free. Open Mic. 9 p.m.. free. 

chantplain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Stariine 
Rhythm Boys (rockabilly), 6:30 


northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m., free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m„ 



THU. 18 

burlington 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 



Ridin’ High new riders of the purple sage cofounder and primary songwriter John Dawson passed away 
in 2009. But before he died, he bestowed his blessing on a new incarnation of the band he originally started with David 
Nelson and some guys named Jerry Garcia, Phil Lesh and Mickey Hart. Now touring and recording with core members 
Nelson and Buddy Cage as well as members of Hot Tuna, the Jerry Garcia Band and Stir Fried, NRPS ride again, 
bringing their seminal fusion of rock and Americana to a new generation of fans. Catch the band at the Rusty Nail in 
Stowe this Thursday, September 18, with local JGB acolytes cats under the stars. 



Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



stowe/smuggs area 



outside Vermont 
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Is My Mind" is about as 
clever as they come. 

Overheard conversation 
between two bros on 
Sunday. 


album sounds much more muscular 
and, well, ballsy than last we heard 
them — and I was a fan then, too. I’m 
really looking forward to that record. 

I hate to say I told you so — that’s not 
true, actually; I love doing that — but 
Caroline rose is the real deal. Get in on 
the ground floor, people. Also, “Cult 
Leader Psychopath” might be my new 
favorite song. 

Though the wind was bone chilling, 
it did do cool tilings to the war on drugs’ 
adam granduciel’s hair, blowing it back 
at just the right moments to make his 
guitar solos even more epic than they 
already were. Thanks, nature. 

I am a sucker for an inventive 
cover song. And Trampled by Turtles' 
twangified take on the pixies’ “Where 


“Dude, did you catch 
anders Parker earlier?” 
“Naw, man. Who’s that?” 
“Local guy, I think. He 

“Niiiice.” 

You are correct, bros. 
Anders is siiiick, indeed. 

And that conversation 
right there, folks, is why 
I love me some Grand 
Point North. Yes, it’s fun to 
see big-name acts like dr. 
john, lucius and Trampled 
by Turtles. But it’s also a 
great showcase for those 
local bands lucky enough 
to perform, because it gets 
them in front of crowds who might not 
be as apt to seek them out as, say, you or 
I. And that’s important. 

So thanks again, Grace. Next year 
we’ll try to do something about the 
weather. 

BiteTorrent 

A fond farewell to dan munzing 
(errands, ryan power). The talented 
keyboardist is moving to Brooklyn 
at the end of September to take a 
new job. Before he goes, he’ll give an 
encore performance of one more robot 
learns to feel, his reimagining of the 
flaming lips’ landmark album Yoshimi 
Battles the Pink Robots, at Nectar's this 
Friday, September 19. He'll be flanked 



by a crack band that includes pat 
ormiston (japhy ryder), josh pfeil (pulse 

prophets), SEAN WITTERS (INVISIBLE HOMES) 

and tood gervy and matt hagen from 
the high breaks. BTW, that last band 
will handle opening duties along with 
grundlefunk. Best of luck, Dan. 


Happy birthday to the grift! The 
Middlebury-based rockers turn 15 
this year, meaning they can get their 
learner’s permits and have started 
growing hair in funny places. To 
celebrate, the band is throwing a 
bash at Mad River Glen this Saturday, 
September 20. The Grift, including 
many of the 18 members who have 
joined the core trio of peter day, cunt 
bierman and jeff vallone over the years, 
will play selections from throughout 
their history, dating back to their 2001 
record Sleeping Policeman. They also 
promise to unveil some new material. 
Tickets are available at thegrift.com. 


Last but not least, in case you missed 
it, famed British folk-punk songwriter 
billy bragg wUl play the Bellows Falls 
Opera House on Saturday, September 
20. And if you can, you should go. 

I’ve seen him several times, and he 
puts on one of the most riveting and 
entertaining shows you could hope to 
see. In fact, my sister, Ariel, saw him 
last weekend at Riot Fest Chicago 
and reports that at one point Bragg 
addressed the crowd by saying, “I 
wanna be the pete seeger of punk rock. 
Live 'til 90, carryin’ on doin’ this ... 
without the banjo.” 

Amen, Billy. © 
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10. 24 GANG OF THIEVES 

11. 77 STEADY BEnY 
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) \ RENDEZVOUS 
] September is. iq. 20, 21 

This gathering is a celebration of 
the natural world, while learning 
the skills that connect us to it. 
This weekend! A huge variety of 
workshops to choose from, ongo- 
ing demonstrations, and night time 
celebration. Classes in naturalist 
studies, edible and medicinal plants 
an mushrooms, primitive skills, 
nmjutsu, pottery, lithics, celestial 
nav, shoe making, hide tanning, 
weaving, shelter building, and more 
Choose any day or all four to come. 
$40 a day, $130 for all four days. 
www.RootsVt.com Corinth, Vt 





Want a new 
direction for 
our education? 


Transfer to 
Sterling College 

* Ecology 

* Environmental Humanities 

* Outdoor Education 

* Sustainable Agriculture 

* Sustainable Food Systems 


Contact us today for 
Spring Semester 2015! 


Visit 

•sterlingcollege.edu/transfer 
Or call 

( 800 ) 648-3591 


Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 
CRAFTSBURY COMMON, VT 


BURLINGTON 

SEGWAYS.COM 


Open Daily 10-6 Call for reservations. 
277 Pine St i Burlington I 802.489.5113 
www.burlingtonsegways.com 


CLUB DATES j 

T AVAILABLE. A 




The Sound of Freedom Teeth, the new record from honky-tonk-surf duo 
crushed out, was recorded in Freedom. Literally. The pair’s latest was tracked in a barn in Freedom, 
N.H., where they were able to cut to the reverb-washed heart of their garage-y, surfabilly sound. 
Freedom, as we all know, isn’t free. However, the band’s show at Manhattan Pizza in Burlington this 
Friday, September 19, is. So you should go ... unless, of course, you hate freedom. Local garage-blues 
duo lake superior open. 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE CIDER HOUSE BARBECUE AND 

middlebury area 

northeast kingdom 







outside Vermont 

M0N0P0LE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy 



SAT.20 


burlington 




PIZZA BARRIO: Live Music. E p.m. ( 
RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 






THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Strangled Darlings 

ZEN LOUNGE: Open Mic with Steve 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Justice (rock). 9 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with THE MONKEY HOUSE: Thunderbolt 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Canopy 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: 
CHARLIE O'S: Miss-Fits. State of the 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Andy 



stowe/smuggs area 



RUSTY NAIL BAR & GRILLE: 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP 
ROOM: Main Street Syndicate (rock). 

middlebury area 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: The Kingdom 



SUN. 21 

burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens Happiest 
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REVIEW this 

Bob Amos, 

Sunrise Blues 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On Sunrise Blues, his second “solo” CD 
release since parting ways with the 
popular bluegrass band Front Range, 
Northeast Kingdom bluegrass master 
Bob Amos once again showcases 
his many talents. He has just about 
everything one might need to make 
catchy and memorable string-band 
music, including a solid foundation 
in classic Scruggs-style banjo picking 
and a crack backup band, Catamount 
Crossing, who give him seamless 
rhythmic and harmonic support. 

Amos also has a talent for writing 
ballads, hymns and breakdowns that 
sound like classics in their genre. It’s 
actually a surprise to find that these 
songs and tunes haven’t been around for 

Another great pleasure of Sunrise Blues 
is the harmony singing of Sarah and 
Nate Amos, Bob’s kids, at just the right 



moments. The elder Amos has a fine 
singing voice of his own, featured most 
notably on his chillingly sparse hymn 
“My Heavenly Home” (also featuring 
Nate Amos’ harmonies), and on “Mr. 
Beford’s Barn,” a sweet story ballad that 
really does deserve to be a classic. 

But it gets even better with Sarah's 
voice in the mix. Her lead singing on 
another of her dad's ballads, “Where 
Are You Now,” is perfectly gorgeous, 
but her solo voice doesn’t carry the 
breathtaking clout of her talents 
as a harmonist. She has a genius 
for blending, and her father, who 
engineered and mastered the album, has 


Anachronist, 

Static and Light 

(STATE AND MAIN RECORDS, CD, DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Montpelier’s Anachronist began life as 
vehicle for veteran sideman Brian Clark 
to dabble as a front man. Though a 2012 
EP, Row, was the first recording to bear 
the band’s name, the real Anachronist 
debut was Clark's 2010 album, Solo Duo 
Trio. Drawing a line from that record to 
the band’s new Static and Light, you can 
hear Clark's evolution from, as he puts 
it in a recent email to Seven Days, “a 
dude with songs” to a bandleader with a 
larger vision for his music. While Clark 
remains the group’s primary musical 
architect, a distinctly collaborative 
thread stitches his band’s latest together 
and makes it a work of profound 
musical and emotional resonance. 

Anachronist have shuffled their 
lineup slightly since Row. The steady 
rhythm section of Phil Carr (drums) 
and Mike Donofrio (bass) remains, but 
guitarist and longtime collaborator Jay 
Ekis has stepped aside. In his stead, 
guitarist Craig Jarvis steps in. Ekis is a 
monstrous player and his searing work 
greatly colored the band’s previous 


two albums. Jarvis brings a subtler 
approach, but one that suits Clark’s 
nuanced writing. On opener “Take 
Them Back,” he channels Built to Spill’s 
Brett Netson with a lean, angular line. 
Cuts such as “Nothing’s Here to Stay,” 
“Like Beads” and “The One Time” 
feature similarly bright, understated 
riffage that perfectly mirrors Clark’s 
even-keeled but scruffy' delivery. 

As welcome as Jarvis is, the most 
striking addition to Anachronist 
is vocalist Angela Paladino. Her 
harmonies have a softening effect on 
Clark’s musing throughout. But her 
lead turn on “Like Beads” is stirring. 
The song features Clark’s most tender, 
crushing writing, and the choice to 
voice those words with Paladino’s 
conversational alto is a stroke of genius. 
“Maybe my book could show / all the 
stories that you told / were just words 
on a string / like beads," she sings as if 
whispering in a former lover’s ear. Then 
the string unravels and those beads fall 
softly to the floor and roll away. “Maybe 
I could wish you well / in the pages of 
my book / Maybe wishes are a lot like 

That song, like so many others on 
Static and Light, is indicative of Clark’s 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


placed his harmony singers perfectly in 
the mix to allow them to shine. 

The Amos family apparently knows 
it’s got something special, and wisely 
doesn’t push the point; the three just 
knock you out with their singing. When 
Bob and Sarah Amos sing together on 
the refrain to his lovely, A.P. Carter-style 
number “Reunion" and on the bluegrass 
classic “Midnight on the Stormy Deep,” 
all is right with the world. 

With great songwriting, impeccable 
playing that honors bluegrass tradition 
and vocals that can stop you in your 
tracks, Sunrise Blues has my vote for 
Vermont acoustic music recording of 
the year. More, please. 

Bob Amos and Catamount Crossing 
will be picking and singing on their 
home turf this week as the featured 
performers on Catamount Arts 
Bluegrass Night in St. Johnsbury this 
Saturday, September 20. 

Sunrise Blues by Bob Amos is 
available at cdbaby.com. 

ROBERT RESNIK 



selfless approach to sougmuking. 

His writing, which at times recalls 
Pavement’s Stephen Malkmus, Broken 
Social Scene’s Kevin Drew and even 
Cat Power, is strong enough to stand 
on its own. These would be great songs 
whether played on an acoustic guitar 
or fleshed out as they are here. But 
Clark is smart and humble enough to 
give his bandmates room to imprint his 
songs with their own personalities and 
flourishes. The result is an album whose 
layers and mysteries reveal themselves 
gradually, and which heralds the arrival 
of a uniquely great Vermont band. 

Anachronist play Sweet Melissa’s in 
Montpelier this Saturday, September 
20. Static and Light is available at 
anachronist.bandcamp.com. 






1190 Mountain Road 802-253-6245 
(j Rustynailvt.com 
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CLUB DATES : 




RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 







ZEN LOUNGE: Silver Sunday 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Deafheaven, No Joy 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: Gold 



barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Andriana 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

TOURTERELLE: Moira Smiley. 


512. ' 

northeast kingdom 




chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: WW 



TUE.23 

burlington 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Shee Keeps Bees. 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: Near 



barre/montpelier 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 


Rambling Men as providence s cannibal ramblers describe it, the band 
plays “abstract ashcan delta swamp backwater stomp." What is that, precisely? Good 
question. In layman’s terms, and as laid out on their 2013 full-length debut Do the Slaw, 





they play a raucous fusion of Delta blues, 1970s punk and outlaw country. As you might 
expect, it’s appropriately gritty, grimy and badass. The Ramblers play the Monkey House 
in Winooski this Friday, September 19. 



stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


champlain 

islands/northwest 

BAYSIDE PAVILION: Starline 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 



VINTAGE TROUBLE 

Saturday, September 27, Showcase Lounge 

Vintage Trouble play exactly the kind of music 
that burns down houses live — The Guardian 
?r ? triv ia questions. Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington), 
dlirre: 09/22 at noon. WinneFS-notified by-5 pm. _ _ 







art 


Best of the Rest 

Art Hop Juried Show, SEABA Gallery 


J udging the relative aesthetic 
quality of works of art is not a 
pain-free process, Joy Glidden 
acknowledges in her wall-text 
intro to the South End Art Hop’s juried 
show. "There is an initial dread coupled 
with the looming thought — what if all 
the work SUCKS!” writes Glidden, a New 
York City art consultant who served as the 
Hop’s one-woman jury. 

All the work did not suck, she assures. 
But as a juror, Glidden had the job of deem- 
ing some pieces 

cessful than others. 
And she duly omit- 
ted from the juried 
show works by 
about 80 percent of the 300-plus artists 
represented in this year’s Hop. 

How does an arbiter of artistic worth go 
about separating the best from the rest? 

First, Glidden explains in her opening 
statement, she established the general aes- 
thetic level of works on display at a score 
of venues. Skill of execution, she adds, was 
a key determinant in choosing, first, the 50 
or so pieces included in the show at the 
South End Arts and Business Association 
and, ultimately, the three prize winners. 
Those were John Douglas’ photograph 
“Rivermouth”; Paige Berg Rizvi’s mixed- 
2 media painting “Circle City"; and “Drill, 
8 Baby, Drill," a mixed-media work by John 
> Brickels. 

5 Glidden also selected three sculptures 
z as the finest from an outdoor group that 
S included only a few new pieces. She 
awarded first prize to Aaron Stein for 
“Big Hit,” a 1995 Buick Century that he 
^ recently wrecked in a demolition derby 
5 at the Champlain Valley Fair. Stein’s mud- 
g spattered smash-up can be viewed just to 
j the south of SEABA's gallery at 404 Pine 
E Street 

° Second prize in sculpture went to 
Gerald Stoner’s "Charismatic,” an assem- 
blage of clunky, wiry metal parts welded 
> into the shape of a horse. It's pastured in 
° front of the South End Kitchen. Forrest 
■Sj White was also recognized for “Kniv," 
w a framed stone sculpture affixed to the 
Pine Street wall of the Soda Plant. It 
consists of fitted blocks of rocks punctu- 
ated toward its right corner by a sun-like 
yellow disc. 

Some viewers will disagree with 
Glidden’s choice of winners, but she 
£ cannot be said to have a narrow range of 
m tastes. The works selected for the juried 





show vary in scale, medium and genre. 
Included are two enormous abstract 
paintings by Seb Sweatman — “World 
Cup Footballer” and “World Cup 
Spectator” — as well as some small 
representational oils and water- 
colors. And no one can ignore Meg 
Cox's cardboard installation of two 
nearly lifesize nude women. They 
might be unevenly matched 
tiers, or members of a 
class gone horribly wrong. 

Art Hoppers them- 
selves picked a winner 
different from Glidden’s. 

This year’s People’s 
Choice Award — de- 
cided on die basis 

by Stephen Beattie taken 
at first light in Aspen, Colo. It 
shows symmetrical sides of 
a hilly valley as it narrows 
toward a pinkish mountain 


| range, with the whole setting exquisitely 
S mirrored in a lake. It’s the sort of picture 
1 National Geographic might publish — if 
s it didn't look as though it had been 
Photoshopped to the point of impossible 
g perfection. 

s Glidden clearly has an eye for art that's 
topical. Each of her three prize win- 
ners alludes to either climate change or 
militarism. 

Douglas’ photomontage, which 
was Glidden’s top pick, situates a 
line of wind turbines in a lake, 
with oil derricks dimming in 
the haze behind them. In Berg 
Rizvi’s encaustic-on-wood paint- 
ing, which ranked second, four 
white-silhouetted and shadowed 
airplanes circle a map collage 
outlined with target coordi- 
nates. Brickels’ mordant 
“Drill, Baby, Drill" con- 
sists of an oil pump atop 
a human skull, which 
las in turn been mounted 
an a globe that's being 
covered by an ooze 
made of Brickels' 
characteristic brown 
clay. A bumper-to- 
bumper array of 
toy cars rings 
the Equator in 
this third-prize 

Because she was 
beckoned to Burlington, 
he juror may have felt 
compelled to favor po- 
litically hip art — in tune 


with local trends — over traditional work 
that transmits messages solely on aesthetic 
wavelengths. A different referee — one 
with more conservative tastes — might 
have made Frankie Gardiner’s painting 
“Forward Bend” the No. 1 choice, followed 
perhaps by Sandra Reese’s oil painting 
“White Peonies” and “Spring Day,” a fiber 
piece by Claire Graham-Smith. 

In a watercolor reminiscent of a Degas 
painting of a model drying her hair, 
Gardiner fills most of a smallish paper 
surface with the image of a woman in a 
yellow skirt and bluish top who’s doubled 
over, her red arm dragging beneath her 
head. It’s hard to understand why no one 
has paid the requested $200 to become 
the owner of this simple but captivating 

Graham-Smith combines pieces of 
fiber in a wall hanging that persuasively 
suggests the burbling Earth’s muddy, 
flowery awakening beneath a turbulent, 
streaked sky. 

“White Peonies” is an old-fashioned 
floral in the best sense. Reese covers her 
canvas with full-petaled flowers, pinkish- 
purple buds and, as a deft counterpoint, 
dark-green stems flecked with white. 
That’s all there is to this oil painting — and 
it's plenty. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

"The Original Juried Show of 2014.- SEABA 
Gallery in Burlington. Through September 30. 



NEW THIS WEEK 


9 OF LAND AND LOCAL': BURLINGTON: A 


9 ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Buriington-inspi 




9 ON PURPOSE': Uncycled. 


9 UNREST: ART. ACTIVISM & REVOLUTION': Al 


® 


ART EVENTS 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


KUCHA NIGHT BURLINGTON: Listen to 

fo. B 65-7166. 


VERGENNES ART WJ 




EVENING MUSEUM': A showcase of work t 

6-9 p.m. Info. 774-644-3568. 

THE AMERICAN EYE SYMPOSIUM: EXPLORING 
& CELEBRATING AMERICAN ART': Scholars 


:A SUMMER ARTIST MARKET, a j 


ONGOING SHOWS 


ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: '6 


CAMERON SCHMITZ: Di 


COLLECTIONS: Di 


3Y PAMELA POLSTON 


im America's Civil W; 


Wilbur Room. Reception: Wednesday, September 
24. 5:30-7 p.m. Through May 17, 2015. 9 KARA 
WALKER: 'Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

lithography and screen printing, and with the art- 


rough December 12. Info. 656-0750. Flemi, 


Camilla Roberts, Chance McNiff, Janet Bonneau, 
Krista Cheney, Laura Winn Kane and Wendy Jam 
on the third floor. Curated by SEABA. Through 


gallery. Through October 28. 

KELLYANN GILSON LYMAN: Mixed- 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



including Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey. Chari 
Weidman and Hanya Holm, and continues today. 
Through November 29. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 
ry. Flynn Center, In Burlington. 


DOUGLAS BIKLEN. ALISA OWORSKY & SUSAN 

light and equilibrium: photographs by Biklen, prints 

paintings by Osgood. Through September 28. Info, 
865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Center, in 

DOUGLAS STROH HOFFMAN: Drawing and painting 
in a psychedelic style by the New York City-based 
artist Through September 30. Info. 318-2438. Red 

GENERATIONS OF PRIDE': Posters, banners, but- 

Vermont's LGBTO community. Through September 
18. Info, 865-7211. Pickering Room. Fletcher Free 

-HEADS UP. 7 UPf EXHIBIT: A portrait gallery 

578-2512. The Soda Plant in Burlington. 

HOPE SHARP: Current Figurative paintings in oil. 
Through October 31. Info, 864-2088. The Men's 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 


MONDAYS 
Half-priced Burger Night 

TUESDAYS (NEW!) 
Tijuana Tuesdays with $2 
tacos, Tecate & tequila 

WED, & THURS. 
Live Jazz & Bluegrass 

EVERYDAY 
1/2 priced tickets to 
Merrill’ s Roxy Cinema* 


The place where local's dine. 

15 Center Street # Burlington 

V 808.862-9647 

LARGEST 
SELECTION 
OF VAPORIZERS 

INCLUDING: VOLCANO, G-PEN, AND PAX 



SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 0 


NortIhern UqhTS 

Vi Man SL, Birlniflin. VT SM.6555 

Min Ikir 10 9: F Sal 10 10; Sin 10 8 

www.nirllmlijltspipis.ciii 


art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.79 

KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings; 
exhibit curated by SEABA. Through November 30. 

ULY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET "Altared/ 

Through October 29. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog 
MAKING IT HAPPEN': Members of the Generator 

Brenda Singletary, Valerie d. Walker, Misty Sol, 
inequality. Through September 26. Info, 862-9616. 

STUDIO 266 ART HOP GROUP EXHIBITION: Artists 

com. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 
WOMEN'S SENSE OF SPACE 1 : Ceramic work by UVM 


examples made between 1790 and 1900. Bi 


MARCIA REESE: 'Mountain Borne; ir 
poet. Through September 28, Info. 899-3211. Emile 



WOODY JACKSON: New work by the renowned 
863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 


COLIN BRYNE: Multimedia works by the Burlington 

0 EVIE LOVETT & PAULA BRADLEY: Two pho- 

Rainbow Cattle Co." by Lovett and ‘Onstage: New 
Work" by Bradley. Reception: Friday, September 19. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Through October 25. Info. 862-5724. 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: 'New Works,' framed 
Through November 30. Info. 985-6222. Shelburne 
‘LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 


Brian D. Cohen Master printmaker Brian D. Cohen is the cofounder of 
Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River Junction and a longtime art teacher at the 
Putney School. Working primarily in intaglio, a traditional method in which ink settles 
into incisions on plates, Cohen creates richly textured, evocative images. “Etchings 
of Air, Land and Sea,” despite the implication of its title, doesn’t depict skyscapes, 
landscapes or seascapes but rather the objects that move through them. The exhibit 
shows off Cohen's disarmingly precise etching skills with transportation-related images 
including planes, ships and trains. The prints are inspired by Cohen's love of movement, 
transportation and “tilings that people have made and placed in the world,” according 
to the gallery. Through September 30. Pictured: “Train Passing Station,” which will be 
raffled in a fundraiser for the studio. 


THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL: A GROUP EXHIBITION: 

0 'WHEELS': A juried photography exhibit celebrat- 
September 20. 5-7 p.m. Through October 5. Info. 


V Webb Gallery TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
£ VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 

Barn. NANCY CROW: 'Seeking Beauty: Rifrs on 

q and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 
z 'The Alphabet of Sheep." whimsical rugs made 

vi Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. 


barre/tnontpelier 


I: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

'AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE': A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info! 454-8311. Eliot 
D. Pratt Library, Goddard College, in Plainfield. 

0 'ROCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 

Second Floor Gallery. 0 MARIE LEPRE GRABON & 


MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: Who Makes Community," 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts In Barre. 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

Through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 
JOHN MATUSZ AND ASHLEY ANNE VESEUS: Metal 
September 19. Info. 839-5349. galleiy SIX in 
JOHN SNELL: ‘I Nearly Walked By." abstract images 
September 26. Info. 828-0749. Governors Gallery in 
'OF LAND AND LOCAL': CALAIS: A multldis- 

Info. 865-5355. ‘REFLECTIONS’: More than 30 

October 5. Info. 223-6613 or 802-828-3051. The 
PEGGY WATSON: 'Around Town." paintings by 
curator@capitolgrounds.com. Info. 223-7800. 


stowe/smuggs area 

EXPOSED’ OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

New York, Chicago and Mexico City. In addition. 
Through October 15. Info, 253-8358. Helen Day Art 


KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI LEGACV: 

skiing. Through October 13. Info. 253-9911. Vermont 

LAND & LIGHT & WATER & AIR': The annual exhibit 

exhibit. Through December 28. Info. 644-5100. 
LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing or the 

PAUL SCHWIEDER. DUNCAN JOHNSON AND CHRIS 
CURTIS: Abstract works in glass, wood and stone 

Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery 8. Sculpture 


Info. 635-1469. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

PETER SCHUMANN: Paintings and sculpture by 

BlgTown Gallery in Rochester. 

middlebary area 

*1812 STAR-SPANGLED NATION': A traveling 

1812. Through September 29. Info. 475-2022. Lake 

0 ARTHUR HEALY & HIS STUDENTS': 30 paint- 

talk: Wednesdays at noon, with executive director. 
Bill Brooks. Through November 9. Info. 388-2117. 

EMILY MCMANAMY: 'Hitting the Mat." a docu- 

Vermont Folklife Center in Mlddlebury. 

PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 18 centuries-old scrolls 

Amherst College. 'VISUAL WEIMAR': Paintings. 

George Grosz, Otto Dix and Katthe Kollwltz. 0 
GREG HABERNY: 'Hyper!" mixed-media works that 

September 17. 4:30 p.m. Through September 26. 
KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through.' an exhibit of oil 
Through October 26. Info, 443-5258. Jackson 






Peter and 
Alexandra Heller 

Noted Northeast Kingdom artists Peter 
and Alexandra Heller met at the School 
of Painting and Sculpture at Columbia 
University in the mid-1950s, got married, 
and traveled the United States for decades 
creating and teaching art. Peter, who was 
born in Germany and passed away in 
2002, was an abstract painter working 
primarily in oil. Alexandra, now in her 
early eighties, is a sculptor and the owner 
of Brick House Book Shop in Morrisville, 
which she founded in 1975. “Peter 
and Alexandra Heller: Paintings and 
Sculptures," an exhibit of nature-inspired 
works, is on display through September 
24 at the Julian Scott Memorial Gallery 
at Johnson State College, where both 
Hellers were art professors. Pictured: 
“Butterfly Wing" by Alexandra. 



rutland area 

•ARTFULL VERMONT: Fifteen local artists present 



AUTUMN ALL MEMBER EXHIBIT: All members are 



CAROLYN ENZ HACK: 'Power and Energy.' 



GALEN CHENEY: 'Maybe Even Joy.' large-scale. 



HARRY CHAUCER: 'Sacred Moments." photographs 



MAREVA MILLARC: 'Absolutely Abstract' 
paintings in oil, ink. acrylic and mixed media by the 
Middletown Springs artist. Through October 3. Info, 






Redesigned. Reimagined. 
And finally revealed. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo XC60, 
inside or out Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies, 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO XC60. 


Almartin Volvo 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT ♦ 1-800-639-5088 • 985-1030 
www.almartinvolvo.com 




art 



GET YOUR CRAWL ON TO CHECK OUT THIS UNIQUE 
COLLECTION OF ARTIFIEO BAR5T00LS AND BIO ON THE 
PIECE YOU FANCY MOST IN A LIVE AUCTION AT EACH 
STOP! ALL AUCTION PROCEEDS WILL BENEFIT SEABA 
AND THE ARTISTS. 


NEET AT 3 NEEDS AT 6.30PM 

* CRAWL KICKS OFF AT 7PM # 


THE 


THE 


TIME BARS 

7.00m THREE NEEDS ... 

1:30 k HRLVORSON'S UPSTREET CAFE ... 

8:00 k CHURCH STREET TAVERN . . . 

* J0» FINN'iGAN S PUB 



upper valley 

BRIAN COHEN: "Etchings of Air. Land and Sea."' 


GISELE MAC HARG: "Children: A Hooked Rug Art 

763-7094. Royalton Memorial Library In South 

THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING": Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white, 

Sara Tucker. PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon 

885-3061. The Great Hall In Sphngfield. 

"KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 


"ONLY OWLS': Representations of the nocturnal 

Wisconsin. Through December 7. Info, 649-2200. 


0 "OF LAND AND LOCAL': WOODSTOCK: A 

9:30 a.m.-5 p.m.. and Sunday. September 28. 10 
a.m.-4 pjn. Through October 13. InTo. 865-5355. 
Marsh-Billlngs-Rockefeller National Historical Park 


SCULPTURE FEST 2014: The annual outdoor 

-STATUES OF LIBERTY’: A sesquicentennlal exhibit 


STEPHANIE SUTER: "Eye Portraits/ haunting 

TUNBRIDGE GROUP SHOW: Pastel artwork by 
10 Upper Valley artists. Through October 4. Info. 
889-9404. Tunbridge Public Library in Tunbridge 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

EN PLEIN AIR "PAINT IN": CALL 
TO ARTISTS: Seeking artists to 

September 27, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.. 


TIC COMMUNITY ART 
EXHIBIT: CALL TO ARTISTS: 

Conference (TIC) for fall 2014 

House Multicultural Art Gallery 
at 461 Main SL We are looking 


MONTPELIER SENIOR 
ACTIVITY CENTER HOLIDAY 

November 15 to sell holiday 

Dan Groberg at 262-6284 or 

wall space. Deadline: October 
Center. Info. 262-6284. 


13 to November 1. If you are 

. Deadline: 




UNDER ONE SUN: CALL TO 
ARTISTS: On October 4. 
Randolph will host its first 




art-walk for details. Multiple 




on Saturday. October 25. Doors 

comcasLnet. Rose Street 


"DREAMS AND 
HALLUCINATIONS' CALL 
TO ARTISTS: We want 

Russell Joslln, editor of Shots 

22-0ctober 29. Info, 777-3686. 





ART SHOWS 



brattleboro area 

LIZ LAVORGNA & SHANTA L. EVANS-CROWLEY: 




‘Land and Light 
and Water and Air’ 

The Bryan Memorial Gallery continues the 
legacy of Alden and Mary Bryan, die pair of 
painters after whom it’s named.by exhibiting 
landscape paintings by New England artists 
year-round. Each fall, though, the gallery 
goes all-out with "Land and Light and 
Water and Air,” which features a dizzying 
number of lush landscapes in a range of 
styles. This year’s crop includes more than 
100 paintings by SO artists from around the 
region. For the first time, a corresponding 
photography exhibit accompanies the 
main show through November 2. Through 
December 28. Pictured: “Spring Rains” by 
Elizabeth Allen. 
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When you want midwifery services close to where you live 

WE DELIVER. 

iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment 


OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 
55 Main Street, Suite 3 | Essex Junction, VT 05452 
Monday-Friday, 8 am - 5 pm 
FletcherAllen.org/Midwifery 


Fletcher , 
Allen A. 


s 












movies 


LazM-theaters 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Dolphin Tale 2 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Guardians of the Galaxy 30 

‘This Is Where I Leave You 


Dolphin Tate 2 

■This Is Where l Leave You 
When the Game Stands Tall 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

The Giver 

No Good Deed 

■This Is Where I Leave You 


MAJESTIC 10 

Dolphin Tale 2 

Let's Be Cops 
No Good Deed 

When the Game Stands Tall 

friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Let's Be Cops 




No Good Deed 

‘This Is Where I Leave You 


Wednesday 17 — thursday IS 


friday 19 — thursday 25 

The General (1927) 

A Most Wanted Man 
•This Is Where I Leave You 
The Trip to Italy 


Dolphin Tale 2 

Fat. Sick* Nearly Dead 
The Giver 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

When the Game Stands Tall 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 

Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 
Let's Be Cops 

‘This Is Where I Leave You 


MODERN^ 

MINDFULNESS 


TEACH 
MINDFULNESS 

TO CHILDREN & YOUTH 


START TODAY WITH DAILY 5 MINUTE GUIDED EXERCISES 


Develop the skills of focus & relaxation 


In this 2-hour training, learn how to use our interacts 
online program to teach mindfulness to youth, ages 5- 

Level 1 Webinar 
FRI, Sept 19, 1-3pm EST 
SAT, Oct 11, 1-3pm EST 
Level 1 in Burlington, VT 
TUE, Sept 30, 4-4pm FRI, Oct 10, 1 -3pm 

SAT. Dec 6. 10-1 2pm 



Guardians of the Galaxy 3D 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


‘This Is Where I Leave You 


The Trip to Italy 

Get On Up 
The Trip to Italy 




Friday 19 — Sunday 21 

The Breakfast Club 

WELDEN THEATRE 

Dolphin Tale 2 
Let's Be Cops 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 

The Raid 


Dolphin Tale 2 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 

Dolphin Tale 2 


1 LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile 




RESTAURANTS, CLUB DATES, EVENTS AND MORE. 


r WITH US! 

Pet Food Warehouse invites the community to 
participate in wagging it forward. 

On Saturday, September 20th 
belween 9:00 am and 5:30 pm. 

Pet Food Warehouse will donate 
25C for every $ 1 spent at both 
store locations to participating 
local Vermont animal welfare 
groups. Join the event on 
Facebook and share your rescue 
stories and photos with us by ^ 

adding Ihe #PFWWIF. PETFOOD VAftEHOdSE • SEPTEMBER 20TH 2011 



& . 


m 


2500 Wifcton Rood 
802-862-5514 


2455 Shebuine Road EfMJB 

602-985-3302 mgBtgJJ 




= MOVIE CUPS = 


THE NOVEMBER MANArl/2 Pierce Brosnan plays 


and Michael Chlklis also star. (115 min. PG| 

NEW ON VIDEO 


Pay now / Play now 

and all next season! 


Purchase your Kwiniaska 2015 Memberships for as low as 

Membership now and play FREE far 
the remainder of the 2014 season. 0 ur website or call us today! 


With Megan Fox. Will Arnett Alan Ritchson and 
Johnny Knoxville. (101 min, PG-13) 


*Kwihmka 


the Boot (115 min. NR| 


$Sp 


ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: 

GIMME THE LOOT 

Two young graffiti artists scheme to pull off 
the score of a lifetime: "bombing 1 ' the New 
York Mets' Home Run Apple at Citi Reid. 

Local note: The film's editor, Morgan Faust, 

Is or was a part-time Brattleboro resident 
I wrote about her own Vermont-shot film project In 2010. 

Sophia (Tashlana Washington) and Malcolm (Ty Hickson) work well together. She's 
tough and surly, he's gangly and wistful — and they’re both good at lifting spray cans 
from stores and leaving their mark on city buildings... 


Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD, or keep missing them? 



WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

WAKE IN FRIGHT 

Lost for more than 30 years. Ted 
Kotcheffs gorgeously nightmarish 
Wake in Fright is now available in your 
living room. It's a remarkable film 
that genuinely has the power to make 
its viewers wake in fright the next 
morning. A must-see. 

to move to Vermont and wdte for 5even Days, but movies will always be my first love. 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


...isyour newbesi friend! 

• Find local wedding vendors in VT&NYl ^ 

• Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from ojher brides! ? 
Post your Free Engagement Announct 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 




NEW AT THE HARD ROCK CAFE 




Curses, Foiled Again 

Bradley Hardison, 24, managed to elude authori- 
ties for nearly nine months before they nabbed him 
after a local paper published his photo for winning a 
doughnut-eating contest at a police anticrime event 
in Elizabeth City, N.C. “I was pissed because it’s like 
throwing it in our face,” Camden County sheriff’s Lt. 
Max Robeson said after he read the article, which 
led investigators to Hardison. (Hampton Roads, Va.'s 
WTKR-TV) 

Seattle police arrested a 40-year-old suspect who 
showed what looked like a gun (but turned out to be 
a flashlight) at a restaurant and demanded cash from 
the register. Employees refused and told the robber 
to take the tip jar instead. He did, collecting about 
$15, and then demanded money from several cus- 
tomers. They declined. He tried to leave by kicking 
down a side door, only to bounce backward onto the 
floor when it wouldn’t open. He found another exit 
and tried to grab a woman’s car keys in the parking 
lot but fled after the victim took his photo with her 
cellphone. He tried to steal another car at a gas sta- 
tion, but the driver wouldn’t hand over his keys. He 
did offer the suspect a ride. Instead, the suspect used 
the tip money to buy a beverage at the gas station and 
was drinking it when police arrived and took him to 
the King County Jail. (Seattle Police Department) 

Indoctrination Nation 

Chinese students applying to U.S. universities will be 
expected to learn the values of "freedom, justice and 
human dignity" while studying for their SAT en- 
trance exam. The College Board’s amended syllabus 
for the test requires applicants to read passages from 
the Declaration of Independence, the U.S. Constitu- 


tion, the Bill of Rights and the writings of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. Mohandas Gandhi, Henry 
David Thoreau and Elizabeth Cady Stanton as “a 
way to develop valuable college and career readiness 
skills.” China’s official Xinhua News Agency declared 
the reforms amount to “ideology' intrusion,” although 
SAT coach Kelly Yang wrote in Hong Kong’s South 
China Morning Post newspa- 
per, “If the new SAT succeed- 
ed, it will be the first time 
America is able to systemati- 
cally shape the news, beliefs 
and ideologies of hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese students every year ... through 
what the Chinese care about most — exams.” Beijing 
resident and Ohio State University student Tang An- 
ran said the few months of preparation for the SAT 
wouldn’t brainwash applicants, explaining, “We learn 
knowledge for the exam, and after that, we forget it.” 
( Washington Post) 

Drinking-Class Heroes 

The National Institutes of Health is spending $3.2 
million to get monkeys drunk so scientists can de- 
termine alcohol's long-term effects on their bodies 
and $69,459 to study whether text messaging college 
students before they attend pre-football game tailgate 
parties will encourage them to drink less and “reduce 
harmful effects related to alcohol consumption.” 
Previous NIH research projects into the effects of 
alcohol involved spending $835,571 to develop a flight 
simulator to show pilots what flying drunk feels like 
and $154,000 to determine if excess drinking causes 
gamblers to lose more money. “We don’t need a study 
to tell Americans that gambling while drunk is a bad 
idea,” David Williams, president of the think-tank 


Taxpayers Protection Alliance, said, “as anyone who 
has ever sat next to a drunk guy at a blackjack table 
can attest.” (Washington Times) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

Sixth-grade teacher Michelle Ferguson-Montgomery 
was seriously wounded when the concealed firearm 
she was carrying accidentally 
discharged in the faculty 
bathroom of an elementary 
school in Taylorsville, Utah. 
Investigators said the bullet 
struck a toilet, causing it to 
explode and send bullet and toilet fragments into her 
lower leg. (Associated Press) 

Quick thinking by an 11-year-old boy in Harris 
County, Texas, saved the life of his 5-year-old brother 
who shot himself in the chin while the two were 
hunting near their home. The older boy drove the 
wounded child to a neighbor, who called for medical 
help. Sheriff’s investigators were unable to explain 
why the boys had access to a gun and a car. (Hous- 
ton’s KHOU-TV) 

No Representation, No Respect 

After Transportation Security Administration agents 
at several U.S. airports refused to accept driver's 
licenses issued by the District of Columbia because it 
isn’t a state, a new smartphone app designed to ease 
ordering a pizza wouldn’t recognize Washington ad- 
dresses, declaring, “DC is not a valid state.” The app’s 
founders, all New York City residents, notified users, 
“Instead of DC, put in VA and your correct zip code!” 
(Washington Post) 


THE BULLET STRUCK A TOILET, 

CAUSING II TO EXPLODE 


JEN SORENSEN 


DIGITAL DIPUADS ABE EVERYWHERE 

THESE DAYS. HERE WE EXAMINE SOME IN... 

S/he 'uile lo £-hole\ 

Player of “facebook chicken” 

( 1 ALWAYS WAIT FOR The'\ 

1 “People you may know” to ) 
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Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 
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dogmatic and closed-minded 
as any fundamentalist religious 
nut. When I’m in a tricky mood, 
though, I might tell them about 
the “Crawford Perspectives,” a 
highly-rated Wall Street invest- 
ment publication that relies 
extensively on astrological 
analysis. Or I might quote the 
wealthy financier J. P. Morgan, 
who testified that “Millionaires 
don't use astrology; billionaires 
do.” That brings us to my main 
point, Virgo; The astrological 
omens suggest that the coming 
weeks will be a favorable time for 
you to put in motion plans to get 
richer quicker. Take advantage! 


ARIES (March 21-April 19); These horo- 
scopes I write for you aren't primarily meant 
to predict the future. They are more about 
uncovering hidden potentials and desirable 
possibilities that are stirring below the sur- 
face right now. When I'm doing my job well, I 
help you identify those seeds so you can cul- 
tivate them proactively. Bearing that in mind, 
I'll pose three pertinent questions. 1, What 
experiments might stir up more intimacy 
in the relationships you want to deepen? 2. 
What could you change about yourself to at- 
tract more of the love and care you want? 3. 


Donna and George Lewis used a 33-pound, 
oval-shaped rock as a doorstop in their 
Tennessee home. Later they moved It to 
their garden. Then one day George analyzed 


unusual properties. He took it to scientists 
who informed him it was a rare and valuable 
four-and-a-half-billion-year-old meteorite. 
With this as our subtext, Gemini, I'm asking 
you if there might be some aspect of your life 
that is more precious than you imagine. Now 
is a favorable time to find out, and make ap- 
propriate adjustments in your behavior. 
CANCER (June 21-July 22): I've got a radi- 
cal proposal, Cancerian. It might offend you. 
You may think I'm so far off the mark that 
you will stop reading my horoscopes. But I'm 
willing to take that risk, and I'm prepared to 
admit that I could be wrong. But I don't think I 
am wrong. So here’s what I have to say: There 
ts a sense in which the source of your wound 
is potentially also the source of the ‘‘medi- 
cine" that will heal the wound. What hurt you 
could fix you. But you must be careful not 
to interpret this masochistically. You can't 
afford to be too literal. I'm not saying that the 
source of your pain is trustworthy or has good 
intentions. Be cagey as you leam how to get 
the cure you need. 

LEO (July 23- Aug. 22): The prestigious New 
England Journal of Medicine published a 
study with a conclusion we might expect to 
see In a tabloid newspaper i 
site. It reported that there 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 
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ing he stood before a giant mirror and fussed 
with his hair and necktie until they were per- 
fect. In retrospect this phase of his life seems 
irrelevant. Years later he was a barefoot rebel 
leader using nonviolent civil disobedience to 
help end the British rule of India, often wear- 
ing a loincloth and shawl made of fabric he 
wove himself. With this as your inspiration, 
Libra, identify aspects of your current life that 
contribute little to the soul you must eventu- 
ally become. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): This might be 
controversial, but I suspect that for now your 
emphasis shouldn't be on sex. drugs, and rock 
and roll. Instead, your specialties should be 
hard-earned intimacy, altered states that 
are solely the result of deep introspection, 
and music that arouses reverence and other 
sacred emotions. You are entering a phase 
when crafty power is less important than vig- 
orous receptivity; when success is not nearly 
as interesting as meaningfulness; when what 
you already understand is less valuable than 
what you can imagine and create. 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec 21): You are 
entering a phase when you will reap rich re- 
wards by nurturing the health of your favorite 
posse, ensemble, or organization. How is the 
groups collective mental health? Are there 
any festering rifts? Any apathetic attitudes 
or weakening resolves? I choose you to be the 
leader who builds solidarity and cultivates 
consensus. I ask you to think creatively about 
how to make sure everyone's individual goals 


plant and animal life. All in all. tl 
quantity is wonderful; the lower quality not 
so wonderful. Is there a lesson here for you? 

I think so. In your upcoming decisions, favor 
established quality over novel quantity. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): If Pope 
Francis isn't traveling, he comes out to 
meet the public in St. Peter's Square every 
Wednesday. During one such event last 
January, he took a few moments to bestow 
tender attention on a talking parrot that 
belonged to a male stripper. I foresee a 
comparable anomaly happening for you in 
the coming days. A part of you that is wild or 
outre will be blessed by contact with what's 
holy or sublime. Or maybe a beastly aspect of 
your nature that doesn't normally get much 
respect will receive a divine favor. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): “My definition 
of a devil is a god who has not been recog- 
nized," said mythologist Joseph Campbell. "It 
Is a power in you to which you have not given 
expression, and you push it back. And then, 
like all repressed energy, it builds up and 
becomes dangerous to the position you're w 
trying to hold." Do you agree. Pisces? I hope < 
so, because you will soon be entering the Get g 
Better Acquainted with Your Devil Phase of < 
your astrological cycle, to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the Transform Your Devil into a God g 
Phase. To get the party started, ask yourself ^ 
this question: What is the power in you to 
which you have not given expression? 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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SUPER NERD 


HAPPY CHANCE 

in a ceramic studio, stargazing. 30, CJ 
JUST YOUR AVERAGE VT CHICK 

I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 


EASYGOING, LOVE TO LAUGH 


CAH. lmTheAlpha802, 22 Cl 

THOUGHTFUL, KIND, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, INTERESTED 
HUMAN 
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SAILOR/SKIER/RED HOT REDHEAD!! 


ADVENTURE 

LETS SEE WHAT HAPPENS 

it goes. ChillChick23. 30. Cl 
SMART, WELL-READ AND WITTY 

EARTH MATTERS 

INDEPENDENT. INVOLVED, REFORMED 
URBANITE 

Settling in after D.C. career(s). Enjoy 

Looking for same, lilmagill. 56. Cl 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT ONE 

HAPPY ARTIST, SMART, THOUGHTFUL, 


MEW Aeeto^WSlVIEN 

GREAT GUY, PERIOD 

LETS GO EXPLORING 


FUN-LOVING, HAPPY. RESPONSIBLE 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


BORED CAT LOOKING FOR 
COMPANIONSHIP 


WORK IN PROGRESS 

in sharing. CifwCadcMkL MLO* 1 "* 
TAKE IT EASY BUT FUN! 
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LIFE IS LOVE, LAUGHTER. ADVENTURE 

ROMANTIC LOVING WIDOW SEEKS 

PLAYFUL AND KIND. ARE YOU? 

always nice to stay in. Pretty flexible 
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LOVING. LAID-BACK. LONELY 


OLD AND IN THE WAY 

that's what I keep telling myself]. 








ASPIRING WRITER. AVID GAMER NERD 

around town. SchwarzTKD. 29. Q 
ACTIVE AND INQUISITIVE 

. WalkerVT. 54 


LOVER AT HEART 

ty. funpeter1955. 59. 0 


LAID-BACK. LOOKING FOR LOVE 

I am looking for a lady, 20-25, who 

having a good time. Tbearl991. 23. 0 

TALENTED. LAID-BACK. FUNNY. 
DESIRABLE. GENUINE 


COUNTRY. ROGUE. WISSBEGIERIG. 
OUTDOORS. THINKER 

TNFJ." Hekkenschutze. 31. Cl 

BEGINNING RUNNER. BURGEONING 
BUDDHIST 

LOOKING FOR CRAZY GOOD 

YOUR SHINING KNIGHT IN ARMOR 

have, neverwill. 07Love4Life. 63. Cl 
LOOKING FOR THE ONE 

- not obese. ShawnM85 29. Cl 

MEW MEW 

SEXY BRUNETTE TRANSGENDER 
BOMBSHELL DIVA 

are important. sabitia2151, 34. Q 
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For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BISEXUAL LOOKING FOR ASS PLAY 


TALENTED TONGUE AND NICELY HUNG 
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make a FWB. CentraIVTGuy. 44. Cl 
YOUR TO-DO LIST 


the most. SirLinceAlot24_7. 40 
FIELD PLOWER. SEED SOWER 
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MAD LOVER 

ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING 

PUSSYMONSTER DISNEY LOVER 


LADYINWAITING 

OBEDIENT STUDENT 

SUB SLUT 


SEEING WHO'S OUT THERE 




SO SWEET AND LOVING 

LADYCURVE 


POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 

be best @. Poly_Peeps. 31. Cl 
BAD-ASS SHEMALE WITH BOTHWORLDS 

;s. savicia4S693. 34. Cl 


I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

just fun. Playful4U. 22 

LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 

NEED MORE PLAYTIME 

PROFESSIONAL DOMINATRIX FOR HIRE 


JUST LEARNING 

ITS BETTER WITH THREE! 

QUIRKY COUPLE WANTS SOMETHING 

Must be DD free. KLB94. 20. Cl 
ANAL ENJOYING. HORNY. MARRIED. 

SWEET COUPLE 4 WOMEN 

between the ages of 2S-40, bi-curious. 

She must love kids, be 420 friendly. 


LOOKING FOR SOME EXTRA 

drama. Thanks! TonkaToy82, 32. C] 
WE LOVE TO PLEASE YOU 
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ASK 

ATHENA 



I have been with my girlfriend for almost seven years and we 
have always had a good relationship. No major issues. But 
sometimes I think we are a little bored with each other. It's 
been a long time since either of us has been with anyone else, 
and I was thinking about asking her to try swinging. I know 
someone who does it, and they go to this regular party where 
everyone is into it. How do I get my girlfriend into the idea? 
Should I bring her to this party? Do think it will help us with 
some of our boredom lately? 



Sincere About Swinging 

DatfifiltoehE, 

I'm not going to lie: I'm not a fan of the idea. Well, that's not 
true. The idea sounds kind of cool. The hypothetical scenario 
in which a couple can confidently go to party, each make it 
with another person in different rooms, and then go back 
home together sounds somewhat appealing. It would be like 
a relationship time-out. But how realistic is that, really? Do I 
think its possible? Sure, but it's pretty darn rare. 

Let's answer your questions one at a time. First: How do I 
get my girlfriend into the idea? Start by asking her. But bring 
it up carefully. Remember that you have been thinking about 
the idea fora while, and she'll just be learning of your new 
fantasy for the first time. She may not take to the idea quickly. 
Or at all. It might seem scary, and threatening. Many questions 
will run through her mind, including: Who would these other 
people be? Why do you want to be with someone else? Are you 
unsatisfied with me? Are you not attracted to me anymore? 

Make sure to explain gently and respectfully how you feel, 
Dont try to sell her on the idea right away: see what she thinks 
of it first. Remind her that you still care about her and love her. 
She will need to feel that. 

Second question: Should I bring her to the party? No. Not 
unless you are both completely on the same page. Pushing it 
on her will almost certainly push her away. Trust is paramount 
in a relationship and. if you break that, you'll have a bigger 
problem than boredom on your hands. 

Ouestion three: Will it help us with some of our boredom 
lately? You say you have both been feeling bored, but are you 
certain that's how she feels? She might be perfectly content 
It's time to check in with her. Also, swinging can't really solve 
anything. It might be exciting, but screwing around with other 
partners isnt a solution to a problem. If you do it, it must only be 
considered an enhancement to your relationship. Like moving 
in together, getting married or having kids, opening up your 
relationship to other partners is a big decision. And it takes a 
stable, confident intimate couple to enjoy that decision without 
inspiring jealousy, trust issues or serious insecurity and doubt 

You say you're bored, and maybe she is, too. Things are 
slowing down for you two, and that's normal. You need to focus 
on reclaiming the closeness, excitement and intimacy you once 
feit with each other. Take her skinnydipping. buy some sex toys, 
enjoy a romantic vacation and reconnect. Then, once you're 
back on your feet and feeling each other again, you might be 
ready to feel someone else, too. Or maybe you'll be enjoying 
each other so much, you won't want to share the goodness. 
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Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.co 
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THE POUR HOUSE BEAUTY! 

the bar. When: Friday, September 12, 2014. Where: 
Pour House. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912456 

MY DUNKIN’ MAN 

Donuts. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912454 
GIRL WITH THE DOTHRAKI TATTOO 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912453 
VICTORIA, LA PORTUQUESA 

path, Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912452 
SKINNY PANCAKE SAVIOR 

Skinny Pancake. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912451 
HOT KEYBANK TELLER DOWNTOWN 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912450 
BURLINGTON BIKE PATH WESTIE 

Path. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0912449 
2 WE MADE EYE CONTACT TODAY 

§ St. Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912448 
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■ ■ W If you've been 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 
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TODAY YOU ARE YOU 

still waiting. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912447 
RED-HEADED LANCE ARMSTRONG 

around. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912446 


Me: Mon. 0912445 


LEM0N3380 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912444 
HOTTIE AT FLETCHER ALLEN 

you. We both quickly did a once over. I hope I 

7 pan. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912442 


LIZ FROM DEALER.COM 

Wednesday. August 27. 2014. Where: City 
Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912441 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN AUGUST 30 

from Middlesex by way of White Rock. We talked for 

Hunger Mountain. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912439 
FOR L0STGIRL24 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912438 
HARVEST HOSPITAL CAFE FEMALE EMPLOYEE 

September 2, 2014. Where: Harvest Cafe (Fletcher 
Allen cafeteria). You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912437 

CHAMBRAY PERFECTION 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912436 

mind's eye. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912440 


HABITUALLY HIGH THANKS TO YOU 

Where: I didn’t. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 0912435 
HOTTIE DAD. WILD MOUSE. AUG. 30 

Mouse ride. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912434 
SEXY GUY AT THE BEACH 

Where: beach. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912433 
BARNES & NOBLE IN THE RED SKIRT 

I thought it was on the 9th. You're absolutely 

cashier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912432 
HOWD THE DRESSING TURN OUT? 


GODDESS JAYWALKER 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912430 
VIBRANT. SOULFUL. STYLISH. INTELLIGENT 

August 26. 2014. Where: Sweet Melissa’s. 
You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912427 




You're invited 
to our Annual 


AND, Onion River Kids Turns 6! 

I Balloons for Everyone and 
Cupcakes for the First SO People! 


LORN 


STRONG. CONFIDENT. BEAUTIFUL 

^ Artemis has taken my workout to the 
next level. I’m leaner, fitter stronger and 
faster than I have ever beenr 

0 Experience the 

Artemis difference 
- an all women's 
gym dedicated to 

ARTEMIS . su PP orBn _9y°^ 
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Andrew Mikell, 

ESQ. 

VERMONT 
ATTORNEYS 
' TITE CORPORATION 


Annie McGurn 

NEW ENGLAND FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 


"I'm ready 
to buy my 
first house. 

Where do 
I start?" 


Julie Lamoreaux 

COLDWELL BANKER 
HICKOK & 

BOARDMAN REALTY 


Come to a free workshop 
for first-time homebuyers, 
talk with experts, ask 
questions and drink cocktails! 

Tuesday, September 30 

Check-in 5:30-6 p.m. 
Workshop 6-8 p.m. 


presented by 

^ Vermont 
i ^ Attorneys Title 


l CORPORATION 


45 Main St., Winooski 


Meet the Experts 


by Tuesday, September 30, at noon at sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 





Turtlenecks. 


Meet Launa 



American Apparel 











